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YOUR  PiSIi  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON, 


Monday,  Eecem'ber  1,  1930. 


HOT  EOR  PUBLICATIOlsr 


SpeaMng  Time:  10  minutes. 


All  Regions. 


ajRHTG  PORK  0!T  THE  EARM 


OPEITIiTC-  AirjOm:CE:,SITT:     At  this  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Station  

"oresentrs  one  of  the  regalar  Washington  Earm  Reporter  programs  "broad- 
cast in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Eederal  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  The 
Reporter's  su_hject  for  today  is  CDRHTG  PORE  ON  THE  EARM.  All  right, 
Mr,  Reporter. 


Well,  folks,  I  vzant  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today 
ahout  ham,  "bacon,  pork  chops,   sausage,  and  spare  rihs.     These  winter- 
season  delights  are  siafficient  reward  to  the  farmers'  palate  for 
raising  a  few  hogs  for  his  own  use.    But  good  pork  chops  and  hams 
mean  that  the  hogs  must  he  properljr  fattened  a,nd  that  proper  killing 
and  curing  methods  must  he  used  in  preparing  the  carcasses.  Now 
that ' s  wliat  I  want  to  talk  to  you  ahout  at  this  tine  —  DRESSING 
HOGS  AND  CURING  PORK  ON  TEE  EARli. 

I/Ir,  K,  E.  Warner  is  in  charge  of  meat  investigations  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     K. ,  as  some  people  call  him, 
knows  a  lot  a"bout  the  proper  slaughtering  of  hogs,  and  when  it  comes 
to  pLitting  on  a  moat^cutting  demonstration,  especially  cutting  up 
soft  pork,  he's  a  specialist, 

"How  do  you  make  good  coujitry  ham?"     That's  the  first  question 
I  asked  Mr,  Warner  one  day  in  his  office  in  one  of  the  old  temporary 
war  huildings  down  on  the  agricultural  grounds. 


"That's  quite  a  question,"  Warner  replied.     "If  you  want  good 
ham  start  with  a  good  hog,  fatten  it  well,  slaughter  it  properly, 
cut  it  up  in  the  right  way  and  finally,  cure  the  m.cat  in  a  first- 
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class  manner, " 

"Mr.  Warner,"  I  interrupted,  "Is  loreeding  an  im-portant  factor 
in  the  "jroduction  of  a  good  qualitj^  of  meat?" 

"You  "bet  it  is,"  was  Warner^  s  positive  reply,  "Smooth,  even, 
and  deeply  fleshed  hogs  cut  out  more  dollars  and  satisfaction  than 
the  common  kind.     Quality'-  hams  come  only  from  quality  hogs." 

"All  right,"  I  said.     "IJow  K. ,  we've  selected  a  good  hog,  fed 
it  well,  and  we^re  ready  to  slaughter  it.     What  condition  should  it 
be  in  for  the  best  results?" 

"A  good  question,"  he  coiTimented.     "Host  folks  prefer  a  hog  that 
is  coming  along  or  gaining  nicely  and  has  reached  a  moderate  degree 
of  fatness.     Some  finish  is  desirable  but  excessively  fat  animals 
should  not  be  used  unless  one  needs  a  large  amount  of  lard." 

"TThat's  the  best  age  for  killing?"     I  asked. 

"Another  good  question,"  he  replied  as  he  handed  me  a  printed 
answer  to  my  question,     "The  meat  from  very  young  hogs  is  usually 
tender  but  it  lacks  the  ma.turity  and  flavor  of  that  from  older 
animals.     Ordinarily  the  moat  from  hogs  6  to  12  months  old  will  com- 
bine the  most  desirable  features  of  v/eight,  yield  and  eating  quality," 

At  this  point  I  quit  reading  to  ask  Mr.  Warner  what  kind  of 
treatment  a  hog  should  have,   say  24  hours  before  he  starts  that  jour- 
ney to  the  farmer's  smokehouse. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  said,  "Don't  keep  hogs 
intended  for  slaughter  on  full  feed  up  to  the  very  tim.e  of  ld.lling, 
It^s  better  to  hold  them  entirely  without  feed  for  18  or  24  hours, 
but  give  them  all  the  fresh  water  they  will  drink.     It  is  usually 
better  to  confine  them  in  a,  small  pen  the  day  before  slaughter  so  that 
they  can  be  caught  without  exciting  or  bruising  them," 

In  tliat  connection  I  want  to  quote  an  editorial  I  read  in  a  • 
leading  farm  paper  on  the  subject  of  mistreating  animals  intended 
for  slaughter.     The  editor  says:     "Approximately  five  million  pounds 
of  pork  is  rendered  unfit  for  food  every  year  because  of  bruises  in- 
curred in  producing  and  marketing  hogs.    Another  five  million  pounds 
is  so  badly  damaged  that  bruises  must  be  trimmed  from  the  various  cuts. 
A  kick  in  the  ham  of  a  hog,  a  blow  vdth  a  stick  or  with  a  rock  may  not 
produce  an  effect  that  the  grower  v/ill  ordinarily  sec.    But  when  the 
carcass  goes  on  the  block  and  is  cut  up,  the  penalty  is  exacted,  and 
s ome bo  dy  pay  s • " 

According  to  Mr.  Warner  a  200-pound  hog  will  produce  12  to  14- 
pound  hams,  8  to  10-pound  bacon  strips,  and  20  to  25  pounds  of  rendered 
lard.    He  says  that  the  proper  sticking  will  insure  thorough  bleeding 


and  produce  a  much  higher  quality  of  meat  than  inproper  sticking. 

I  asked  him  ahout  the  oest  scalding  temperatures. 

"The  "best  scalding  temperatiire  is  from  142  to  145  degrees 
Fahrenheit.     T?here  one  must  start  vrlth  hotter  water,  as  under  farm, 
conditions,  give  the  carcass  frequent  chances  to  air  and  cool." 

In  my  next  question  I  asked  Uncle  Sam.' s  meat  investigator 
a"bout  chilling  freshly  slaughtered  meat. 

"Sliat's  very  important,"  was  his  quick  and  positive  reply. 
"The  carcass  should  he  chilled  to  34  degrees  Fahrenheit,  -yTithin-^ 
24  hours  after  killing  if  possible," 

"'.Tait  a  minute,"  I  said.     "To-. 're  talking  ahout  chilling  hogs 
under  slaughterhouse  conditions.     I'm  talking  ahout  chilling  hogs 
under  farm  conditions  mayhe  20  miles  from  a  cold  storage  plant." 

"I  know,"  camo  the  q;^ick  response,     "I  am  .jast  telling  you 
how  they  should  he  chilled.     IThere  you  have  to  depend  upon  Old  ivlan 
Weather  to  chill  the  fresh  meat  you  have  to  use  your  head  and  come 
as  close  to  that  34  degrees  as  -^ou  can.     In  the  LTorth  they  often 
wrap  the  carcass  with  a  sheet  to  'orevont  freezing.     In  the  South 
they  hope  the  cold  snap  will  las::-     If  it  doesn't  they  often  cut  the 
warm  carcass  and  suspend  the  pieces  in  ice-chilled  salt  hrine  to 
remove  the  animal  heat . " 

"Mr,  TTamer,"  I  questioned,  "what's  the  oest  curing  temperat^jjre ?" 

"T7ell,"  he  said,  "I  think  aground  c8  degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  the 
ideal  tompcra.ture  for  curing  moat.    Lower  temipe raptures  retard  the 

euro,  and  higher  ones  hasten  it  if  not  so  high  as  to  cause 

spoilage. " 

You  Imo'.T  folks,  Mr,  Farnor  told  mc  so  mi:-ch  ahout  killing  and 
curing  hogs  that  it  would  take  mc  all  day  to  repeat  the  good  points 
that  he  gave  mo.    3ut  I  can't  close  without  giving  you  his  favorite 
sausage  recipe.    Here  it  is,  and  it's  for  a  mild  sausage.  Four 
pounds  of  chilled  pork  triminings,  aoout  two-thirds  lean;  5  level 
teaspoons  of  salt;  3  level  teaspoons  of  good  old  sage;  and  3  level 
teaspoons  of  pepper.    Mix  the  seasoning  and  tririmings  and  grind  to- 
gether.    If  you  want  something  real  fancy  add  one  level  teaspoon  of 
nutmeg,  or  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cloves.     Chill  the  sausage  imjnediate 
ly,  whether  it's  stuffed  or  packed  in  hulk." 
« 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  118S-F,  is  called  "XILLKC-,  CUIIIIT&,  j\IID 
GJil^TBTC- POHK  0¥.  Th31  F.mi.'."     It  contains  38  well  illustrated  pages  on 
the  su-h.ject  I  have  discussed  today.    You^ll  find  practical  information 
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in  tliis  ■'ju-llotin  presented  in  a  usa'ole  form  for  the  farmer  who 
kills  one  ot  tvro  shoats  for  his  own  ta,"ble.  A  postal  card  will 
hring  this  fe-llctin  to  yo'^J.r  mail  "box. 

CLOSI^q  A^OiirCExBy!?;    And  so  Yo-ir  Washington  5^arn  Reporter  closes 

another  one  of  his  re^galar  programs  "broadcast  from.  Station  in 

cooperation  with  the  Pedoral  De-ioartmient  of  Agriculture,    Drop  us  a 
line  if  you  want  a  copv  of  ?armxOrs'  bulletin  iTo.1186-?,  called 
"KILLI1T&,   CUHIira,  AlTD^CAlTl^ETa  PORK  OIT  THE  F.\Ei.i.^" 


NOT  lOH  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes, 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  ITo.  63;    Recent  Develoi:ment s  in  Phosphate 

Fertilizers, 

AMOUNCMMT;  Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  more  news  for  us  today 
about  fertilizers.     Experts  of  the  Dnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

have  outlined  to  him  other  of  the  recent  developments  in  plant  food.   

All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  spread  the  fertilizer,  

When  anybody  mentions  recent  developments  in  fertilizers,  most  of  us 
think  of  nitrogen. 

This  modern  maf'.:ic  of  getting  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  stirs  our 
imagination.     vThat's  more,  it  helps  keep  the  padding  In  cur  pocket-book. 
It  makes  plant  food  cheaper. 

But  nitrogen  is  just  one  of  the  Big  Three  of  plant  foods.     Our  so- 
called  complete  fertilizers  are  mixtures  of  materials  containing  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash. 

Dr.  K.  D,  Jacob,  of  the  phosphorus  investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  telling  me  of  some  of  the  newer  develop- 
ments; just  now  coming  aro^ond  the  corner,  in  the  phosphate  fertilizer  industry. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  most  significant  recent  development  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  farmers,  here  and  now,  and  to  the  entire  domestic 
fertilizer  industry,  is  the  treatment  of  ordinary  super- phosphate  with 
ammonia.    Ammonia  is  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  obtained  in  fixing  it  from  ' 
the  air. 

The  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  used  to  be  mostly  ammonium  sulphate  obtai-nec 
as  a  by-product  of  coke  ovens.     'That  ammoni-om  s-alphate  was  about  one- fourth 
ammonia,  and  three-fourths  materiatLs  with  no  fertilizer  value.    In  order  to 
add  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  to  a  fertilizer  mixture,  three  times  that  much 
useless  stuff  was  also  added. 

3y  treatirjg  superphosphate  with  ammonia,  more  Mghly  concentrated 
mixtures  can  be  prepared  from  the  ordinary  fertilizer  materials  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible. 

And  ansnonia  is  not  only  the  cheapest  form  of  nitrogen  we  can  get  at  ^ 
the  present  time,  but  its  addition  to  superphosphate  does  away  with  much  of 
that  bag-rotting. 
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Some  of  you  may  know  how  that  has  beeru    You  get  the  fertilizer  in 
the  hags,  and  stack  them  in  the  harn  in  the  late  summer  say,  with  the  idea 
of  putting  the  fertilizer  on  the  wheat.     When  5^ou  go  to  get  out  the  fertilizer 

you  start  to  pick  up  a  hag'  and  it  falls  right  off  There's  a  hig  waste 

there. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Je.boh  tells  me,  the  drilling  qualities  of  super- 
phosphate, and  mixed  fertilizers  with  superphosphate  in  them,  is  greatly 
improved  "by  treatment  with  ammonia  direct,  as  compared  v/ith  the  older  mixtures, 

Fact  is,  he  declares  th^t  the  successful  treatment  of  ordinary 
superphosphate  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  undiluted  ammonia  is  one  of 
the  large  developments  in  the  fertilizer  industry  in  the  past  fifty  years 
or  more, 

\Vhile  this  development  has  heen  going  on,  however,  tremendous 
advances  have  also  "been  made  in  the  production  of  the  phosphate  fertilizers 
themselves, 

New  processes  have  heen  devised  which  make  more  complete  use  of  the 
raw  phosphate  rock.     They  save  the  finely  di.vided  phosphate  material  which 
formerly  went  to  waste.    As  a  result  of  these  new  processes,  Mr,  JacoTor 
estimates  that  the  prospective  life  of  our  phosphate  rock  deposits  have 
heen  just  about  doubled.    In  other  words,  we  have  just  at  out  twice  as  much 
phosphate  for  fertilizers,  as  we  could  have  figured  on  hy  use  of  the  old 
methods. 

In  the  usual  old-style  way  of  making  super-phosphate,  high-grade 
phosphate  rock  was  needed.    To  get  that,   the  phosphate  rock  as  it  came  from 
the  mine  was  put  through  a  concentrating  process  hy  screening  and  washing. 
In  doing  that,  about  half  of  the  phosphate  actually  mined  was  lost  in  the 
form  of  low-grade  finely- divided  particles  which  were  washed  away. 

By  treating  the  high-grade  phosphate  rock  with  sulphuric  acid  a 
relatively  low  grade  fertilizer  was  produced.    Back  in  191^  and  15  the  IJinited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  experts  began  experiments  to  see  if  they 
could  not  smelt  the  phosphate  rock  with  sand  and  coke  in  an  electric 
furnace;   to  drive  off  the  phosphoric  acid  and  condense  it  in  very  concentrated 
form.    In  short,   the  Department  experts  tried  to  make  a  high-grade  fertilizer 
out  of  ordinary  phosphate  rock,  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  without  any  v/ash- 
ing. 

The  experiments  were  a  success.    As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  that  work, 
the  pirocess  was  put  into  operation  on  a  commercial  scale  in  1920.  Since 
that  time,  large  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  have  been  made  by  the  electric 
furnace  process  for  use  in  the  food  and  other  industries. 

However,  Mr.  Jacob  says,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  electric 
power,  that  electric  furnace  process  was  too  expensive  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer^    The  Departajent  specialists  realized  the  high- 
cost  would  hinder  the  development,   so  in  19IS  they  began  experiments  at  the 
Department's  Arlington,  Virginia,  farm,  v/ith  small  fuel- fired  furnaces. 
Every  phase  of  the  process  is  now  under  investigation  by  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  commercial  interests  have  already  taken 
the  idea.    During  this  year,  phosphate  fertilizers  made  from  iDhos;ohoric 
o"btained  "by  the  "blast  furnace  process  came  on  the  market  for  the  first 

The  advantages  of  the  furnace  method  are  first,  that  it  produces  a 
high  grade  phosphoric  acid  which  can  he  used  to  make  the  most  highly  concen- 
trated fertilizer  possible;  second,  "by  the  production  of  more  highly  concen- 
traded  phosphate  fertilizers,  the  transportation  and  handling  costs  to  the 
farm  will  l^e  furiiior  reduced;  and  third,  "by  the  use  of  the  furnace  process, 
we  will  he  ahle  to  use  the  low  grade  phosphate  rock  directly  as  mined. 

That  last,  Mr.  Jacoh  points  out,  is  a  factor  of  very  great  importance, 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  of  our  natural  phorphate  rock  deposits. 
Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Jacoh  sees  the  time  when  cheap  elemental  phosphorus  will 
"be  produced  at  or  near  the  mine,   on  a  laxge  scale. 

That  phosphorus,  he  says,  could  then  he  easily  shipped  to  centrally 
located  points  to  "be  made  into  phosphoric  acid  and  comoined  with  other 
concentrated  fertilizer  materials.     In  that  way  tra.nsportation  costs  on 
phosphate  fertilizers  could  l)e  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

a)e  >|c  9)c  He ))( *|(  * 

AI-:NOIjNCEIV[ENT;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  told  you  of  the 
recent  developments  in  the  phosphate  fertilizer  industry,  with  a  hint  as  to 
what  is  to  "be,  as  outlined  to  him  hy  Mr.  K.  D.  Jacoh,   of  the  Fertilizer  and 
I'lxed  Nitrogen  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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 u 


.iin'OU-'CLI^l'T:  At  this  time  Station 


 -ore  sent  s  a  lO-minute  report  on 

"ITew  ICnov/ledge  of  Poultry  Feeding."     It  is  l:rought  to  you  "by  Your  Farm 
Reporter  at  'Tasliington,  through,  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  -igriculturc ,    Your  Reporter  tolls  you  now  ahout  the  results  of  feed- 
ing c:rpcrimcnts  at  Uncle  Sam's  "big  farm  at  Beltsvillc,  Mar^z-land,  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  Capitol.    Nowt  Your  Farm  Reporter,  ••• 


I  h^ave  rounded  up  no  advice  to  pass  on  to  ^''ou  today. 

I      simplj/-  going  to  tell  you  about  the  results  of  scientific  experi- 
ments in  poultry  feeding,  along  with  timely  comments  "by  the  man  who 
analyzed  the  res^jlts  for  mj^  and  your  benefit:    Mr.  A,  R.  Lee,  Depart- 
ment of  A^^riculture  poultry  hushajidnan. 

And  then  you  can  form  your  own  conclusions. 

7ell,  let's  sta^rt  off  with  high-protein  supplements.     l^Qj  seem  to 
he  playing  increasingly'  important  roles  in  the  modern  laying  ration* 

All  the  cornraon  protein  feeds,  and  some  that  aren't  common,  hs^vc  "been 
tested  on  the  Government's  farm  at  Bcltsvillc,  Ild. 

How  hero  arc  some  of  the  things  thoy  have  found  out: 

The  results,  as  gauged  hy  egg  production,  rank  meat  meal,  fish  meal, 
and  milk  as  excellent  protein  feeds.     All  are  old  stand-hys.    But  the 
results  also  hring  a  newcomer  into  the  high-protein  sup-nlement  picture. 
This  newcomer  is  crab- scrap,  w'lich  not  only  appears  to  be  a  vorj/-  good 
food,   out  is  cheap.    Heretofore,  it  has  been  used  mostly'-  for  fertilizer 
purpo  se  s . 

Another  deep-sea  product,   shrimp  bran,  was  also  tested.     It  proved 
to  be  of  considerable  value,  but  hardly  in  the  class  of  meat -meal  a.nd 
crab  scrap, 
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Justification  for  the  growing  use  of  milk  in  the  poultr:/  ration 
was  furnished  in  good  measure  "bj  the  excellent  results  secured  with 
dried  buttermilk.    The  milk  ration  was  ^xceilent,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  high  production,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  hatchability. 
Hens  which  were  fed  dried  buttermilk  produced  a  greater  proportion  of 
hatciiable  eggs  than  hens  in  any  other  group. 

Meat  meal  and  all  the  fish  products  were  good  in  respect  to 
hatchability.    However,  this  proved  to  be  a  stumbling  block  for  the 
hens  which  received  soybean  meal,  as  the  principal  protein  supplement. 
They  produced  a  respectable  number  of  eggs,  but  the  percentage  of 
hatchability  was  not  so  good, 

lTow,most  of  the  feeds  so  far  have  been  either  very  good  or  passable, 
?rnat  feed  wou;j.d  you  expect  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale?  Well, 
considering  only  the  feeds  used  in  these  tests  that  dubious  honor  goes 
unquestionably  to  cottonseed  meal.     It  not  only  gave  the  poorest  re^.lts 
in  egg  production,  bat  in  hatchability  as  well, 

Mr,  Lee  comments  on  this  as  follows: 

"If  it  is  used  to  an^;-  considerable  extent  in  the  ration",  he  said, 
"cottonseed  meal  will  affect  the  quality  of  eggs;  especially,  if  the  eggs 
are  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage.     So  it  can  not  be  recommended  for  use 
just  before  or  during  the  storing  season." 

liTow,  would  you  be  interested  in  knowing  how  Uncle  Sam's  layers 
are  fed  at  Beltsville?    The37  don't  have  to  be  content  with  one  protein 
siJ-pplement ,  but  they  get  all  three  of  the  most  valuable  ones:  meat  meal, 
fish  m.eal,  and  milk. 

According  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  best  results  seom  to  follow  when  all 
three  of  these  products  are  combined  in  the  rationc 

Thus,  a  mash  containing  about  7  per  cent  of  each  is  given  to  the 

breeding  flock  mckiing  a  total  of  21  per  cent  protein  in  the  mash, 

altogether. 

IVell,   so  mach  for  protein  supplements. 

Let's  turn  for  a  moment  to  other  parts  of  the  ration.    How  about 
minerals,  for  example?    Well,  the  importance  of  plenty  of  mineral  matter 
is  another  thing  which  stands  out  in  the  resu.lts  of  these  experiments; 
especially  calcium,  which  is  supplied  by  such    supplements  as  oj^ster 
shell  and  limestone;  and  phosphor'a.s,  of  which  the  most  common  sourcc"is 
bono  meal, 

.  Mr.  Lee  said  tliat  a  ration  containing  approximately  3  or  4  parts  of 
calcium,  to  1  part  of  phosphorus,  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  poultry 
feeding. 


Nov/,  this  masii  we  were  speaking  of,  wliich  is  fed  at  Beltsville, 
is  alDout  one-third  yellow  corn  meal.     This  feed  is  given  in  this 
quantity,  not  only  hecause  it  is  an  excellent  feed,  hut  because  it  is 
a  fine  source  of  that  necessary  food  element  called  vitamin  A- 

Recent  experiments  show  that  yellow  corn  meal  contains  pra.ctically 
as  ouch  vitamin  A  as  alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

Tills  laying  mash,  hy  the  way,  is  fed  as  dry  mash  and  is  kept 
hefore  the  hens  all  the  time.     In  addition,  a  scratch  feed  of  corn  and 
wheat  is  fed  twice  a  day* 

Hens  in  the  hreeding  flock  get  a  little  extra  attention,  of  course. 
They  get  a  light  feed  of  concentrated  huttermilk  each  day;  and  during  the 
winter  season  they  are  fed  sprouted  oats. 

I  might  add,  that  if  you  want  the  details  of  the  dry  mash  fed  on 
the  G-ovcrnmont  farm,  you  will  find  the  formula  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1541,  called  "Feeding  Chickens,"     This  particular  mash  is  ration  No.  3, 
on  page  19  of  the  hullo  tin. 

Now,  lot's  take  a  brief  glance  into  the  alfalfa-meal  situation. 
Errporimcnts  indicate  that  some  alfalfa  meal  is  a  fine  thing  in  the 
ration  of  growing  chicks;  hut  that  too  much  alfalfa  meal  can  h©_  ju-st 
the  opposite  of  a  fino  thingo    Liore  specifically',  these  tests  show 
that  5  per  cent  alfalfa  meal  in  the  total  ration,  is  sufficient;  and 
that  more  than  12  l/s  per  cent  may  prove  detrimental. 

Now,  hero's  something  else,     for  many  years,  you  know,  it  has 
hocn  the  coraraon  practice  to  v/ithhold  feed  from  hahy  chicks  for  about 
2  days  after  hatching.     Well,  is  this  nccessarj^?    Feeding  experiments 
indicate  that  it  is  not. 

Let  mc  quote  I.ir.  Lee  again: 

"As  a  rule,"  he  said,"  chicks  are  from  36  to  48  hours  old  oefore  they 
are  taken  from  the  incuhator,  at  which  time  they  should  he  fed." 

Tvro  other  experiments  which  I  harely  have  time  to  sketch,  had  to 
do  with  sunlight,  and  with  the  amount  of  feed. 

In  one  test,  the  hens  were  fed  only  corn  meal  and  dried  hiittermilk, 
and  kept  in  the  house  all  the  time,    IThat  happened?     Well,  these  hens 
stopped  laying  entirely;  they  did  not  lay  a  single  egg  for  several  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  'similar  pen  fed  the  same  ration' and  kept  out 

of  doors,  gave  fairly  good  production  right  through  the  year  •  even  on 

this  very  simple  mixture. 

The  answer,  of  course,   is  sunlight;  or,  if  sunlight  isn*t  available, 
either  cod-liver  oil  or  ultra~vi61et  light. 


ITow,   in  tliG  other  cxipcrimGnt  one  pen  of  chicks  was  given  a  full 

feed  and  a  second  "oen  was  given  just  half  as  much.     The  result  was, 

t'lat  at  24  weeks,   chicks  in  the  first  pen  weighed  just  twice  as  rmch 
as  those  in  the  second  pen. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  a  well-hala.nced  ration,  and  vitamins-— there 
is  alv/ays  present  the  good  old-fashioned  requirement  of  "plentj^^  to  eat. 

MIT0U¥CE;.5!TT ;  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  hrouglit 
you  a  report  on  "New  Knowledge  of  Poultry  Peedingo"  If  you  ?rould 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  that  bulletin  he  mentioned,   simply  drop  a  line 

either  to  Station  or  to  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington,  D.  C.     Write  for  [Farmers'  Bulletin  iTo.  1541,  ca,lled 
"iF'eeding  Chickens." 
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S";3eakin^  Time;      10  Minutes, 

Federal  Farm  Board  Interview  Ho.  63;  The  Co-op  Traffic  Man. 

AI\^IOlil\i CEMEICT ;      What  do  the  traffic  men  in  a  farmers'  cooperative  association 
do  to  help  the  farmer?      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  is  "bringing  you 
the  answer  to  that  question,  as  he  picked  it  up  frcti  co-op  traffic  experts 
with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  —  Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  


Yes,  I've  "been  getting  a  little  insight  into  some,  of  the  transpor- 
tation and  warehousing  probloas,   of  a  "big  co-op. 

From  what  Mr.  Charles  B.  Bowling  tells  me,   traffic  men  do  a  whole 
lot  toward  saving  co-op  mem"bers  money  on  freight  "bills,  and  storage  charges, 
and  insurance  costs,  and  the  like.        It  is  one  of  those  services  a  farmer 
can  get  from  a  oig  co-op,  which  he  can't  do  for  hj.mself. 

Mr.  Bowling  is  the  traffic  representative  of  the  cotton  section  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,      Naturally,  in  telling  alDOut  the  jo"b  of  the  traffic 
man,  he  took  his  examples  from  this  "big  new  national  cotton  co-op,  known 
as  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association, 

Fnen  you  realize  that  right  now  the  A  -  C  -  C  -  A,  as  we'll  call  it 
for  short,  has  cotton  in  every  port  from  San  Pedro,  California,  to  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  interior  warehouses  and 
compresses  you  can  "begin  to  understand  that  the  A-C-C-A's  traffic  men  must 

have  their  hands  full  and  their  heads  full  of  a  dizzy  maze  of  railroad 

rates  and  regulations  of  all  the  different  roads  and  from  all  the  different 
points  in  their  territory. 

Cotton,  you  know,  is  practically  all  sold  landed  at  the  mill  or  at 
the  port.     The  joh  of  the  traffic  man  in  a  cotton  co-op  extends  the  full 
route  from  farm  to  mill,  including  the  warehouses  and  compresses  "by  the  way. 
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Warehousing  and  transioortation  are  closely  allied. 

Before  the  co-ops  came  into  the  picture,  Mr.  Bowling  says,  cotton 
farmers  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  places  of  storage.     They  simply 
took  their  cotton  to  the  first  place  they  could  get  to.    They  gave  no 
thought  to  insurance  rates  or  storage  costs. 

Yet  there  is  consider alDle  difference  in  the  insurance  rates  they  have 
to  pay  at  different  warehouses.      A  facility  classed  as  "Double  A"  may  have, 

a  six  cont  rate,  while  cotton  stored  in  a  house  classed  as  "D"  may  have 
to  pay  a  forty  cent  rate.    By  selecting  warehouses  with  low  insurance  and 
storage  costs,  the  traffic  manager  of  the  cooperative  association  is  often 
a"ble  to  Save  members  a  lot  of  money. 

But  in  deciding,  he  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  comparative  costs 
in  re-shipment  from  tho  various  points.    As  Mr,  Bowling  says  "Every  dollar 
saved  means  that  much  more  in  the  cotton  growers  i)Ocket," 

In  this  connection,  he  was  telling  me  about  the  "big  job,  he  and 
other  traffic  experts  faced  this  season  when  the  Cotton  Stabilization 
Corporation  took  over  the  old  crop  cotton.    Before  the  new  crop  started  to 
■come  in,   there  were  already  large  stocks  of  cotton  from  last  year's  crop 
still  on  hand.     There  was  a  surplus  of  cotton  scattered  all  over  the  South, 
with  many  small  country  warehouses  full  or  nearly  full. 

To  avoid  serious  congestion, and  make  room  for  the  new  crop,  Mr, 
Bowling  says  they  had  to  "pla^^  checkers"  with  the  cotton  stocks  in  country 
warehouses.      That  is  they  had  to  move  it  up  nearer  the  market;  to  the 
available  compresses  and  other  places  where  it  would  be  more  available  for 
shipment  to  mills  later  on.      In  doing  that,   they  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
m©ko  the  wrong  shifts.     They  had  to  keep  the  costs  of  re- shipment  as  well  as 
possible  ultimate  destination  always  in  mind  in  selecting  between  warehouses 
at  different  points. 

You  see,  railroads  make  through  rates  on  cotton  from  point  of  origin 
of  tho  shipnent  to  the  point  of  destination,  but  they  allow  stop-over 
privileges.     Cotton  destined  for  a  mill  in  New  England,  say,  may  be  shipped 
a  short  distance  to  a  compress  and  then  later  be  shipped  on  to  the  mill. 
Although  the  combined  freight  rates  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  com- 
press and  from  the  compress  to  the  mill  point  is  usually  more  tUtm  the 
through  rate,  if  the  cotton  is  re-shipped  within  a  certain  time,  it  goes 
at  the  through  rate.    That  means  there  is  a  refund  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rates  paid  and  the  through  rate.    Looking  after  those  refunds 
is  one  of  the  jobs  which  keeps  the  traffic  man  busy, 

Mr.  Bowling  tells  me,  the  traffic  men  of  the  cotton  stabilization 
corporation  were  faced  with  the  job  of  preventing  heavy  losses  in  freight  - 
charges;  due  to  the  fact  the  cotton  freight  bills  carried  only  a  twelve 
months  re- shipment  privilege.        However,  they  succeeded  in  getting  an 
extension  first  of  six  months  and  then  of  another  twelve  months,  making 
an  eighteen  months  extension  secured  from  the  different  groups  of  rail- 
roads involved,    I  just  mention  tliat  by  way  of  pointing  out  some  of  the 


traffic  man's  jobs,  in  olDtaining  cooperation  of  the  railroad  companies  to 
assist  farmers  with  their  r.:arketing  problems. 


Of  course,  that  was  an  extraordinary  job  done  for  an  emergency 
organization. 

But  the  traffic  men  in  the  national  sales  co-op  known  as  the  A. CCA. 
have  to  meet  rate,  and  refund,  and  storage  problems  every  day.     Ihey  work 
very  closely  with  the  sales  department.     The  A.  CCA.  gets  an  order  for 
cotton.     The  sales  manager  calls  upon  the  traffic  manager  for  information 
as  to  where  that  order  can  best  be  filled  from  a  transportation  cost  stand- 
point.   With  cotton  scattered  in  many  places,  whether  it  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  co-op  to  ship  from  one  place  rather  than  another  often 
depends  upon  cin  intimate  knowledge  of  the  relative  freight  rates,  refunds, 
reshipping  privileges,  and  storage  charges. 

If  the  cotton  is  to  be  exported,   ocean  freight  rates  are  involved,  and 
they  fluctuate  to  a  degree.    Fnether  to  ship  from  one  large  cotton  center 
or  another,  may  be  a  question  of  the  combined  inland  and  water  rates.  In 
fact,  if  is.  a  highly  involved  proposition  with  money  to  be  lost  or  gained  at 
every  turn. 

Then  the  cotton  may  be  damaged  in  transit.     The  traffic  man  must  look 
after  that.      He  must  get  all  the  details,  and  the  evidence  and  file  the 
claim  against  the  carrier.      Or  sometimes  there  is  an  overcharge  on  freight. 
The  traffic  man  looks  after  that. 

Even  the  freight  rate  itself  may  be  subject  to  downv/ard  revision* 
Cotton  growers,  heretofore,  haven't  had  anybody  to  present  their  rate  ca.ses 
for  them.    The  dealer  has  little  interest  in  what  the  rate  is.  ^Yhatever, 
it  is,  he  has  aimed  to  figure  it  in  in  making  his  offer  to  the  grower. 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Bowling  points  out,     The  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association  gets  cotton  from  every  place  cotton  is  grown.      It  is  interested 
in  every  freight  rate.    It  is  manned  by  experienced  traffic  experts., 
equipped  with  the  needed  knowledge.      Being  a  grower- owned  and  grower- 
controlled  association,   that  money-saving  knowledge  is  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  producer. 


AI'MOUITCEMEI'CT :      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  told  you  of  some 
of  the  work  of  the  traffic  men  in  the  new  national  cotton  co-op,  as  outlined 
to  him  by  Mr,  Charles  B.  Bowling,  a  traffic  representative  of  the  Eederel 

Eaxm  Board.      Ihis    Station  presents  this  report  in  cooperation  with 

the  Board  and  with  the  "United  States  Department  of  i^gri culture. 
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Speaicin;^:  Time  :    10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  64;    EACTSRIA  MD  THE  PRODUCTIOI:!  OF  MILK 

AMOUI-TCSICSI^IT ;    And  now,  here  again  is  Yo-ar  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington. 
Today  Yoiir  Reporter  takes  us  "behind  the  scenes,  in  the  research  laboratories 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Washington.    Ee  talces  us  there,  to  talk  with  Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  the  man  in 

charge  of  these  laboratories,  about  "Bacteria        and  Milk  Production." 

We're  all  ready,  Mr.  Reporter  


sje     gf; :{(:((  ^ >ic 9|c  :^ sic 

If  you  can  conceive  of  forty  million  dollars,  then  maybe  you  can 
conceive  of  forty  million  bacteria. 

Both,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  are  a  little  bit  beyond  my  powers  of 
imagination. 

However,  that  is  the  nuriber  of  bacteria  that  Dr.  Rogers  says  may 
crowd  into  one  single  drop  of  very  sour  milk. 

Ke  spilled  a  few  drops  of  very  sour  milk  into  my  open  palm.  "You 
are  now"  ,  he  said,  "holding  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand  more  living  things 
than  there  are  people  in  the  whole  United  States." 

I  tried  to  be  properly  imxpressed.    But  still,  my  imagination  was 
balk;^-.    Wliat  I  held  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  continued  to  be  simply  a  few 
drops  of  very  sour  milk, 

Nevertheless,  trying  to  conceive  of  forty  million  bacteria  is  a 
cinch,  compared  to  the  effort  involved  in  trying  to  conceive  of  OllE 
bacteri^jm.      Dr.  Rogers  estimated  that  25,000  average  rod-shaped  bacteria, 
placed  end  to  end,  would  reach  in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of 
approximately  one  inch.    Miich  doe sn * t  allow  for  m.uch  space  per  individual. 
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How,  what  are  "bacteria,  any\7a7?    Perhaps  you  have  a  fairly  clear 
conception  of  what  they  are;  "but  my  ovm  ideas  were  rather  cloudy,  ajid 
so  I  asl^ied  Dr.  Rogers  for  details. 

"Well,  you  know  what  protoplasm  is,"  he  began.    "It  is  a  mysterious 
Jelly-like  su"bstance,  which,  as  you  know,  is  the  "basis  of  all  life.  The 
simplest  kinds  of  living  things  seem  to  "be  m.erely  shapeless,  naked  classes 
of  this  jelly.     Well,  "bacteria  are  a  little  hit  higher  than  this  on  the 
ladder  of  life.     In  "bacteria  the  protoplasm  is  covered  and  held  in  definite 
shape  "bj^  a  very  thin  and  delicate  wall-     Thus  they  are  tiny  one-celled 
plants  each  cell  "being  a  complete  plant  in  itself." 

And  that  is  wliat  "bacteria  are.    ITow  with  their  personal  a.ppoarance 
established  let's  retm-n  to  that  question  brought  up  by  the  drop  of  very 
sour  milk, 

"What  I*d  like  to  Icno?/  now,"  I  told  Dr.  Rogers,"  is  where  these 
forty  million  bacteria  come  from?" 

Well,  given  a  few  bacteria  to  start  with,  it  seems  to  bo  very  simple. 
Bacteria  are  not  only  among  the  world's  most  rapid  multipliers,  but  they 
are  also  high-speed  dividers.      They  do  something  which  no  mathematician 
has  ever  succeedei  in  doing.     They  divide  and  multiply  simultaneously, 
in  one  single  process. 

I  guess  you^vo  all  heard  the  old  mathematical  gag  about  the  penny. 
Start  me  off  at  a  penny  a  day,  so  the  gag  goes,  a,nd  double  my  salary  every 
day,  and  1*11  hire  out  to  you  for  a  month.     Of  course,  before  the  month 
is  up  you'd  be  rea-dy  to  retire  on  yo^^  income.     I  don't  recall  the  exact 
araouiit  which  this  figures  up  to,,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  5^our  salary 
is  'w.ay  up  in  big  money. 

Well,  bacteria  follow  the  same  system.    As  Dr.  Rogers  explained, 
they ^ reproduce  by  a  very  simple  process.    The  cell  lengthens  out  and  a 
partition  wall  is  formed  across  the  middle.     The  two  cells  thus  formed 
then  separate.    Then  we  have  two  bacteria  instead  of  one.    How,  under 
favorable  conditions  the  whole  process  of  growth  a^nd  reproduction  ta-kes 
loss^tha.n  one  hour.      At  this  rate,  100  lactic  ba,cteria,  under  favorable 
conditions,  would  increase  to  majiy  millions  in  10  hours'  time. 

Dr.  Rogers  says  tha.t,  under  norma.1  conditions,  very  few  ba.cteria 
are  present  in  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow's  udder.     Tlie  great  bulk  of 
bacteria  are  the  res^olt  of  this  process  of  division  and  multiplication 
by  the  few  alread;^-  there,  or  else  they  come  from  outside  so^orces.  And 
what  are  these  outside  sources? 

Well,  any  dair;^Tiian  can  answer  this  question  much  better  than  I  can. 
But  here  are  a  few  common  sources  that  Dr.  Rogers  mentioned.     In  spite  of 
careful  millcing,  dirt  and  particles  of  dust,  hairs,  even  bits  of  maJiure 
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from  the  flar-ks  or  udder,  may  foXl  into  the  milk.    All  of  these  invarialDly 
carry  some  "bacteria.    Ajid  man-jre,  of  co-aJ?se,  usually  carries  large  numbers. 

But  contamination  doesn't  end  here,  'by  Djny  means.    Pails  or  cans 
may  not  he  properly  cleaned.     The  corners  or  seams  may  lodge  tiny  particles 
of  dirt  or  sour  milk.      Such  impurities  are  full  of  bacteria,  which  quickly 
find  their  way  into  the  mdlk.     Then,  if  the  strainer  through  which  milk  is 
passed  has  not  "been  properly  "boiled,  the  "bacteria  are  not  dJ-I  destroyed. 
In  fact,  they  may  actu£?J.ly  multiply  in  the  damp  strainer.    I'Then  the  straaner 
is  used  again  many  of  these  "bacteria  are  washed  out  "by  the  milk. 

By  keeping  cows  clean,  and  "by  treating  all  utensils  thoroughly  and 
carefully,  you  CM  hold  the  original  number  of  "bacteria  down  to  a  very 
low  minimim.    By  taking  extraordinary  precautions,  says  Dr.  Rogers,  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  fresh  milk  may  not  run  over  a  few  hundred  per  cubic 
centimeter.    With  ordinary  careful  milking,  it  may  easily  be  kept  down 
to  a  few  thousand.    With  careless  handling,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nunber 
may  quite  possibly  get  well  above  a  hundred  thousand. 

But,  regardless  of  the  original  number,  there  is  still  that  process 
of  division  and  multiplication  to  deal  with.    This  leads  to  the  third  point 
in  Dr.  Rogers'  formula  for  the  production  of  clean, wholesome  milk.  First, 
keep  cows  clean;  second,  clean  and  treat  all  utensils  to  kill  bacteria; 
and  now,  third,  cool  the  milk  prompta.y  and  keep  it  cold. 

Remember,  that  bacteria  are  plants.    And  like  all  other  plants  most 
of  them  tlirive  best  in  a  reasonably  warm  climate.    According  to  Dr. 
Rogers,  most  of  the  ba.cteria  which  occur  in  milk,  grow  best  at  temperatures 
between  80  eJid.  100  degrees.    Below  50  degrees,  growth  is  checked,  and 
multiplication  is  very  slow. 

Furthermore,  ter.rperature  lias  a  very  decided  infl^iience  on  the  KI1\TDS 
of  bacteria.    ITaturaJly,  in  a  drop  of  milk  containing  several  thousand 
bacteria.,  there  is  quite  a  struggle  for  existence.    Tlie  competition  be- 
comes keen.    And  so  the  bacteria  which  find  conditions  m,ost  favorable  will 
gradi;^Jly  crowd  the  others  out. 

ITow  of  course.  Dr.  Rogers  pointed  ov.t,  a.ll  bacteria  are  not  actually 
harmful  either  to  milk  or  to  the  human  system.    Many  kinds  will  grow  in 
milk  for  a  long  time  7/ithout  changing  either  its  -caste  or  a.ppearance.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  kinds  of  bacteria,  harmless  but  undesirable  in 
milk,  are  necessary  for  making  butter  and  cheese.    Very  few  varieties  of 
bacteria  actujally  cause  disease  or  produce  poisonous  by-products. 


> 
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However,  reniem"Der  at  the  so^rie  time  tli?.t  all  types  of  'bacteria,  are 
■U2idesira"ble  in  market  milk.    Modern  market  milk  producers  take  ervery  possi"ble 
precaution  to  keep  their  milk  as  free  as  possible  of  "bacteria,  whatever  the 
variety. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  again  Dr.  Rogers'  advice:     "Keep  out  the 
dirt  and  Dacteria,  ojid  then  keep  the  milk  at  low  tem.peratures .    This  re- 
sults in  high-quality  milk.      High-quality  milk  has  the  "best  markets, 
and  "brings  the  "best  prices. 

?or  information  on  producing  high-quality  milk,  vrrite  for  Leaflet 
Ho.  3,  of  the  Department  of  Agric-olture ,  called  "Improved  Sanitation  in 
Milk  Production. 


Al^TMOMCSI-CSNT:      Your  Farm  Reporter  at  i?7ashington  has  just  reported  on  his 
interview  with  Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  op.  the 
question,  "Bacteria  dnd  Milk  Production."      If  you  want  a  copy  of  Leaflet 
ITo.  3-L,  called  "Improved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Production,"  v/rite  either 
to  Station  _^   or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 


All  Regions. 


AimU  REPORT  OF  THE  FEnSRAI.  BUREAU  OF  AlTPm  IITTUSTRY  ' 


OPMIl'G  AMOUiICE^viEL^ ;     Once  each  year  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
reports  on  the  thousand-and-one  scientific  experiments  conducted  under 
the  Bureau's  supervision.     The  annual  report  covering  the  last  half  of  1929 
and  the  first  half  of  1930  is  now  ready  and  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter 
is  going  to  give  us  some  of  the  high  lights  in  that  reiDort  at  this  time. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 


Hear  me,  folks  —  Blear  mej      If  you  have  an  ear  inclined  toward 
juicy  morsels  of  ITE\YS,  perhaps  yoii'll  enjoy  -what  I'm  going  to  Say  during 

this  talk  because  I'm  going  to  TALK  about  OTHER  people.    Yes,  siree  

I'm  going  to  give  you  something  new  in  the  field  of  animal  research. 

The  man  I'm  going  to  quote  today  is  Br.  John  R,  Mohler,  chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Anim^aJ.  Industry.      Dr<,  Mohler 's  bureau  has 
been  doing  some  interesting  things  during  the  past  year,  and  I  don't 
propose  to  let  this  chance  pass  without  telling  you  about  some  of  those 
things. 

There  are  several  hundred  men  and  women  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
search and  investigation  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Naturally 
I  couldn't  see  all  these  workers  in  one  short  morning,   so  Dr,  Mohler  turned 
me  over  to  his  trusty  assistant,  Mr.  D.   S.  Burch  and  instructed  him  to  tell 
me  about  the  high  lights  in  the  annual  report. 

"Now  Mr.  Reporter,"  said  Mr.  Burch  as  we  walked  into  his  office, 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  printed  copy  of  this  79-page  report,  just  out. 

Take  that  chair  over  by  the  window,  read  the  report,  make  any  notations 
you  wish  to  mske,  and  ask  me  any  questiona  about  projects  or  comments  not 
quite  clear  to  your  wpy  of  thinking." 


— ooOoo— 
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That  was  fair  enough,  since  I'm  a  reporter,  and  supposed  to  have 
a  keen  nose  for  news  items  of  general  interest  to  agricultural  people. 
The  report  liegins  soraething  like  this: 

"It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  NO  SERIOUS  foreign  livestock 
disease  gained  entrance  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year.     Out-  • 
"breaks  of  animal  maladies  within  this  country  also  were  comparatively 
limited  in  extent.    Accordingly,  the  "bureau  wa§  able  to  apply  its  energy 
FULLY  to  research  problrsms,  experimental  projects,  inspection  work,  and 
the  administration  of  livestock  laws  and  regulations," 

Well,  that  soun.ds  good  to  begin  \7ith.      You  know,  some  years  we 
had    sudden  outbreaks  of  livestock  dj. seases,      Sometimes  the  troubles  are 
so  serious  that  many  of  the  ablest  and  hest  scientists  have  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  helping  to  stamp  them  out.    Of  course,  that  cuts  in  on  their 
investiga-tional  works 

Here's  an  item  thp.t  I  "believe  will  "be  of  interest  to  sheep  raisers, 
all  over  the  country.    It  says,   "investigations  show  that  lambs  produced 
on  good  pasture,  yield  meat  as  satisfactory  in  finish  of  carcass  and 
palatability  as  that  of  lambs  which  have  received  valuable  grain  feeds." 

Wiltshire  "bacoai  is  used  extensively  in  England.      Until  just 
recently  we  have  never  been  credited  with  being  able  to  produce  Wiltshires 
in  this  country,  that  sold  for  the  "best  prices  for  Wiltshires.      This  report, 
however,   says  "iaxperiments  in  producing  hogs  to  mc'ke  suitable  Wiltshire 
sides  for  the  English  "bacon  market  indicate  that  this  can  be  done  satis- 
factorily with  our  present  j\merican  breeds  fattened  on  the  feeds  ccanmonly 
grown  in  this  country.    The  hogs  must  "be  rigidly  selected  for  proper  type, 
and  "be  fed  with  the  desired  market  in  view*    A  shipment  of  hogs  fattened 
at  the  United  States  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station,  Miles  City, 
Montana,  on  barley,  tajiliage,  and  alfalfa  pasture,  produced  Wiltshire  sides 
that  sold  on  the  Liverpool  ajid  London  markets  with  noteworthy  success. 
The  product  was  declared  by  British  authorities  to  be  equal  to  the  "best 
Canadian  bacon,"        Chester  Whites,  Yorkshires,  and  crosses  of  these  breeds 
were  used  in  this  experiment. 

The  gro\7ing  importance  of  the  poultry  industry  has  stimulated  research 
along  numerous  lines.    The  report  says  that  one  cause  of  serious  loss  in 
the  poultry  business  is  the  failure  to  hatch  of  about  one-third  of  all  the 
fertile  eggs  incubated  in  this  country.    The  poultry  experts  have  found 
that  heredity,  improper  feeding  of  breeding  stock,  and  faulty  conditions  of 
incubation  are  the  chief  causes  of  poor  hatches. 

Experiments  have  also  shown  that  hatchability  is  influenced  by  in- 
breeding.   Pull  brother- and- sister  matings  had  more  depressing  effect  on 
hatchability  than  less  intensive  inbreeding* 
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At  this  point  I  was  interrupted  'by  Mr.  Surcli  who  said:  "Mr, 
Eeporter,  he  sure  to  include  something  ahout  the  drought."      You  know 
folks,  we've  talked  so  much  ahout  the  drought  that  I  thought  he  was 

jokir^-,  but  he  v/asn't  at  all  he  was  quite  serious,  and  now  I'll 

explain  why  he  was  serious  on  the  drought  subject .      The  report  says,  - 

"The  extensive  period  of  drought  during  the  suriimer  of  1930  suggests 
the  desirability  of  greater  attention  by  livestock  ov.ners  to  ¥EED  AITO 
7L4.TSR  supplies  in  the  future.    In  much  the  Sane  maimer  that  stockmen  pre- 
pare for  long  months  of  v/inter,  there  is  opportunity  to  take  practi-cal 
precautions  against  temporary  shortages  of  feed  and  water  durirg  the 
other  periods  of  the  year." 

Continuing  the  work  of  former  years  in  encouraging  livestock  im- 
provement, the  bureau  cooperated  with  livestock  specialists  and  county 
extension  agents  thro-ogliout  the  country  in  carrying  on  this  good  work. 

Last  year  Taylor  Cc-onty,  KentuclQ^,  eradicated  all  scrub  and  grade 
bulls  from  the  county.      This  year  it  has  succeeded  in  freeing  itself 
of  all  scrub  and  grade  boars, 

following  in  the  footsteps  of  Taylor  County,  Kentuck^^  several 
otlaer  counties  are  now  striving  to  place  all  livestock-breeding  activities 
\vithin  their  borders  on  a  PrHE3ESD-SIRE  basis  entirely. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  more  than  17,000  livestock 
owners  were  participating  actively  in  the  movement  -and  establishing  a 
wider  use  of  purebred  sires. 

In  1922  a  survey  indicated  that  h  per  cent  of  our  cattle  Y/ere 
infected  Vvdth  tuberculosis.     The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  found  also 
that  in  192S  that  infection  had  decreased  to  2  per  cent  and  it  continued 
to  decrease  ^ojitil  on  May  1,  1930,   the  infection  was  1.7  per  cent. 

There  were  nearly  13  million  cattle  tested  for  tuberculosis  last 
year.  That's  an  average  of  more  than  a  million  cattle  a  month,  and  the 
work  is  still  going  on  in  all  states  of  the  Union, 

There  are  more  than  3,000  counties  in  the  Uriited  States.    At  the 
close  of  last  fiscal  year,  which  means  on  July  1,  1930  -  97^  of  these 
were  recognized  as  modifj.ed  accredited  areas,  signifying  that  they  are 
practically  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis.      More  thoji  236  of  the  97^ 
co-GTities  were  cleared  up  during  the  year.    I  mention  this  to  show  you  how 
fast  the  work  is  really  progressing. 

Old  Man  Cattle  Tick  is  fast  fading  from  the  livestock  picture  in 
the  South.      He  used  to  occupy  the  front  page,  but  that  was  yesterday  and 
before  science  took  a  hand. 
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Last  year  AlalDama  stepped  out  of  the  cattle-tick  quarantine,  and 
on  July  1,  1930  her  sister  State,  Mississippi,  was  released  from  quarantine 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.      That  leaves  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  original  tidc-inf ested  area  confined  to  quarantine,  and  the  area  is 
gradually  "but  surely  decreasing  all  the  time» 

The  report  says  that  anaplasoosis,  a  disease  of  cattle,  can  Tdg 
transmitted  from  an  infected  to  a  susceptihle  animal  hy  pricking  the 
ear  of  the  former  and  then  pricking  the  ear  of  a  susceptible  animal  with 
the  same  lancet.    This  nev/  knowledge  lends  weight  to  previous  warnings 
that  veterinary  instru'.icnts,  such  as  dehorning      sav/s  and  clippers, 
should  "be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized  to  prevent  the  possible 
spread  of  anaplasmosis*    Investigations  have  likewise  shown  that  the 
"brown  dog  tick  may  transmit  this  disease* 

Folks,  I'm  just  getting  do\7n  into  the  heart  of  this  annual  report, 
but  I  see  the  station  announcer  holding  up  one  finger- — --that  means  I 
have  just  one  more  minute  to  go,  so"I'll  have  to  slow  down. 


— ooOoo — 


CLOSIiTG  AMOUNCMM:       You  have  .been  listening  to  one  of  the  Vfashington 

Farm  Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with 

the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  bulle- 
tins dealing  with  any  subject  covered  in  the  AiOTAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FSDERJ'iL 
EDREilU  OF  miliXL  I  INDUSTRY. 


— ooOoo — • 
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Crops  and  Soils  Intervie-v  lIo«  64:  Recent  Dcvclo-^ment s  in  Potash 

Fertilizers. 


AI£TOUiJCEMEI?r t      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  today  "brings  us  more  news 
ahout  fertilizers.     In  other  reports,  he  has  told  us  about  two  of  the  Big 
Three  of  plant  foods,    llovj  he  is  going  to  tell  u.s  a,b out  the  work  of  the 
scientists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric^jJ-t-ujre  are  doing  on 
the  third  member  of  the  Big  Tliree   IsnH  that  right,  lir.  Reporter? 

:te :)( ^  sf:  :1c    :)c :{( ;|c 

1 

,  Yes,  Dr.  J,        Turrent  ine  has  been  telling  me  about  recent  developm.ents 

I  in  potash  for  fertilizers. 

Dr.  Turrent  ine  is  in  charge  of  the  pota,sh  investigations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  telling  me  about  v/hat  the  Dep^Jftment  is  doirig,  he  gave  me  a  broad 
picti;-re  of  tlie  spreo-d  of  th.e  use  of  fertilizers,  to  farm.s  of  the  Middle 
v/est,    Ee  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  the  Rock>^  Mounta,ins,  becoming  a 
center  of  fertilizer  manufacture,  with  the  Middle  West  as  the  country's  chief 
fertilizer  market. 

Incidentally,  he  spiked  th?,t  old  notion  some  of  us  have  had  that 
fertilizers  are  for  poor,  worn-out  soils.    Fertilizers  G,re  often  more  effect- 
ive on  good  soil  than  on  a  poor  one.     It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  soil 
is  yoijjig  or  old.     It  is  rather  a  question  of  increasing  profits  by  growing 
more  to  the  acre  with  less  work.    And,  m.ind  you,  the  idea  is  not  to  increase 
total  production,  but  to  cut  costs  of  raisiiig,  say,  twice  as  much  on  an 
acre •  of  land  and  doing  it  with  almost  half  the  labor. 

More  and  more  farmers,  Dr.  Tijxrentine  says,  are  coming  to  realize 
that  fertilizers  should  be  classed  with  modern  farm  machinery  and  other 
labor-saving  devices.    They  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  farmer. 

Dr.  Txi-rrentine  m.entioned  those  experiments  this  past  season  in  growing 
beets  with  fertilizer  in  southern  Wyoming  and  northern  Colorado,  Much 
big;ier  yields  of  sugar-beets  were  obtained  on  fertilized  than  on  unfertilized 
land.    And  that  is  one  of  the  sections  of  the  co-ontry,  where  famiers  had  the 
idea  that  soils  which  are  young  and  fertile  don't  need  fertilizers. 

Up  to  HOW,  most  of  the  fertilizer  used  in  this  country  has  been  used  in 
the  Se.st  and  the  Southeast.    Dr.  Tuxrentine  predicts,  however,  that  eventually 
the  fsj-ners,  of  our  great  agricultural  Middle  West  will  be  our  biggest  fertili* 
zer  users. 


TJhere  is  the  supply  of  fertilizer  coining  from?    As  you  kno'.v,  we  used 
to  depend  on  mineral  deposits  in  Chili  for  nitrogen.    Nowdays ,  however,  we 
get  it  in  purer  and  cheaper  form  hy  manufacturing  processes  which  make  use 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  very  air  ahout  us.    We  have  always  had  large,  deposits 
of  phosphate  rock  for  use  in  making  phosphoric  acid.    Hew  processes  developed 
"by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultm-e  liave  also  put  us  in  a  position  to  get 
cheaper  phosphate  for  fertilizers.    But  how  ahout  potash,  the  third  of  the 
Big  Three  which  make  up  a  complete  fertilizer? 

Vife  used  to  he  dependent  on  deposits  in  Germany  for  our  potash  for 
fertilizer.     In  fact,  Dr.  [torentine  tells  me,  most  of  the  potash  used  in 
our  East  and  Southeast,  $23,000,000  worth  per  year,  even  yet  comes  from 
Germany  and  France.    Germany  has  thick  heds  of  potash  salts,  easy  to  nine. 
In  shipping  potash  to  this  country,  she  has  the  advantage  of  water  ti7ans- 
portation  most  the  way.     There  is  a  well-developed  system  of  harbors  with 
convenient  loading  devices,  and  a  very  favorahlo  water-rate  to  the  United 
States,    On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  potash  now  produced  in  this  country 
©oaes  from  a  dricd-up  lake  in  Southern  California.    As  that  potash  comes  East, 
"by  rail  it  meets  coiiipetit ion  from  German  potash  coming  West. 

Get  that  picture  now.     Our  great  fertilizer  using  region  along  our 
East  Coast.      The  potash  to  go  in  that  fertilizer,  on  the  one  hand,  coming 
across  the  ocean,  and  on  the  other  hand,  comiiig  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Cont inent . 

But  as  the  use  of  fertilizer  shifts  toward  the  Middle  West  what 
happens?    That  German  potash  must  move  inland  "by  rail.     Its  freight  costs 
nounl^.    The  freight  costs  of  the  California  potash  are  reduced  "by  a  some- 
what shorter  haul.     It  is  Detter  a'ole  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  German 
potash. 

Tha.t*s  not  the  whole  story.    We  have  other  potash  deposits. 
We  have  extensive  potash  deposits  in  Texas,  and  in  Wyoming  and  Utah, 

However,  here  is  the  ruh.    The  German  potash  exists  in  a  form  which 
dissolves  in  water.    To  get  high  grade  potash  salts  from  those  deposits, 
is  a  simple  matter  of  leaching  and  evaporation.    The  whole  process  is 
comparatively  cheap.    Ou.r  Eocky  Mountain  potash,  however,  is  locked  up  with 
other  minerals.     It  is  in  a  form  it  wonH  wash  out. 

Under  the  Winters  Act,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  ■beer- 
investigating  ways  of  unlocking  those  deposits  for  use  in  fertilizers.  Dr. 
Turrontine  tells  me  that  from  a  technical  standpoint  it  is  not  hard  to  got 
out  the  potash.    But  to  get  it  out  economically  is  tho  prohlem  which  the 
Dept.  of  Agric,  are  trying  to  solve.      By  economically  I  mean  the  pota.sh 
must  he  gotten  out  at  a  low  cost  so  that  you  farmers  can  get  your  Rocky 
Mountain  potash  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  than  the  German  potash. 

In  the  Utah  deposits,  for  instance,  the  potash  is  found  in  connection 
v.'ith  al-amina,  the  stuff  that  is  used  for  making  our  al-ominuTi  were.  In 
the  Wyoming  deposits,  other  minerals  are  associatod  with  the  potash. 
The  investigations  are  complicated  hy  the  fact  that  the  hy-products  have 
to  he  taken  into  consideration  as  a  means  of  sharing  the  cost. 
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Any  potash  from  these  deposits  '70-j.ld  not  have  to  he  shipped  East  and 
Southeast  r^here  it  wo-ald  come  into  competition  \7ith  the  German  and  French 
potash.    But  as  the  use  of  fertiliser  sprea.ds  westwajrd,  these  B-ocky  Mountain 
deposits  seem  to  become  more  and  more  importcjit  to  us  all. 

Dr.  Torrent ine  says  he  is  very  much  encouraged  "by  the  results  vrith  the 
Wyoming  potash  mineral.    He  and  his  co-workers  have  fouiid  that  "by  the  use  of 
the  "blast  f^ornace,  they  can  drive  off  the  potash  and  recover  it  in  a  highly 
concentrated  form,  > —  Hiat  may  mean  a  saving  to  ycu  farmers  right  there. 
Less  "bulk  to  ship  y/ill  help  lower  freight  costs.    Anyi?ay  it  ma.y  help  over- 
come the  handicap  of  isolation  and  long  freight  hauls,  of  Rocky  Mount r.in 
potash. 

And  what^s  more  they  found  they  can  also  get  phosphoric  acid  from  phos- 
phate rock  in  the  sai'ne  way,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  one  trporr^tion. 

In  one  operation  they  can  produce  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
two  of  the  three  fertilizer  essentials  at  very  little  more  cost  tha,n  to  get 
either  by  itself. 

Luckily,  in  the  same  region  where  the  potash  deposits  are  found  are 
also  fo^jjid  large  dpposits  of  phosphate  rock,  and  plenty  of  fuel  in  the  form 
of  coal  and  natural  gas. 

"One  could  "risualize  a  well-rounded  fertilizer  industry  as  a  possibility 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,"  Dr.  Turrentine  says.     "One  v/hich  would  produce 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  the  blast  furnace  process  and  use 
blast-furnace  of  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material  for  making  ammonia  to  supply 
the  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

"In  that  way,  a  higlily  concentrated,  properly  proportioned,  complete 
plant  food,  could  be  made  near  the  mines,  with  big  savings  in  shipping  costs." 
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Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  I7o.  65:    lim  DSVELOPMBNTS  HI  POULTRY  EOUSIITG- 


AITI^'OUITCEMEI'IT :        Plere  aga.in  is  Your  Parm  Reporter  at  '."ashington,  fresh 
from  another  chat  with  his  friend  Mr.  A,  R.  Lee.     As  you  knov?,  Mr.  Lee 
is  a  poultry  huslDandiiian.  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  so 
today's  report  is  priraa,rily  for  poultry  raisers.      Your  Reporter  "brings 
you  now  a  few  highlights  on  the  recent  developments  in  housing  poultry''. 
Mr,  Re-Qor ter. . .  . 


Not  so  very  many  years  ago,  you  remember,  any  poiiltry  house  which 
"boasted  more  than  one  story,  was  a  curiosity. 

The  skyline  of  the  poultry  industry  was  the  dra"b  squat  skyline  of 
a  western  prairie  villa.ge. 

And  not  only  that,  "but  any  man  "brave  enough  to  spealc  seriously  of 
so-called  skyscraper  poultry  houses,  was  an  impractical  dreamer  talk- 
ing through  his  hat. 

Nevertheless,  like  so  many  seeningly  imi^ractical  dreams,  this  one 
came  true, 

America's  poultry  industry,  as  well  as  America,  is  heccming  famous 
for  its  skylines,    Sig-scale  commercial  poultry  farmers,  especially,  are 
finding  that  the  2-,  3-,  or  ^-story  "bmlding  is  one  answer  to  their  hous- 
ing pro"blem. 

Of  course,  you  laiow  as  well  as  I,  the  reason  why  skyscraper  houses 
were  impractical  10  years  ago,  "but  are  practical    now.    It  is  "because 
poultry  scientists  and  practical  poultrymen,  working  quietly  and  persistent- 
ly, h^ve  fashioned  a  new  system  out  of  old  materials.     They  "brought  suji- 
light,  fresh  air,  and  clearJiness  inside  the  poultry  houses  and  demon- 
strated,  that  given  these  essentials,  poultry  can  thrive  indoors  as  well 
as  outdoors. 
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Then,  in  the  wske  of  this  discovery,  new  ideas  and  new  methods  and 
new  machines  "begaai  to  'oreak  forth  fast  and  furioTisl2/'.     Until,  today,  we 

have  veritalDle  egg  factorj.es  like  the  one  Mr,  Lee  was  telling  me  ahout 

on  a  certain  hig  poultr.j  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  egg  factory  is  three  storier.  high,  120  feet  long  and  3^  feet 
wide.    Each  floor  accorimiodat es  1,000  layers,  making  3»000  layers  in  the 
house  all  told.    There  are  litter  carriers,  feed  carriers,  electrically 
operated  feed  mixers,  an  automatic  heating  system;  in  fact,  almost  every 
modern  convenience  you  c.-^n  imagine.     Elevators  convey  the  feed  and  mash 
to  "bins  at  the  top  of  the  L)u.ilding.    And  then  the  feed  is  spouted  from 
these  hins  to  the  feed  rooms,  located  on  each  floor. 

But  the  most  surprising  feature^  to  me  at  least  is  that  only  one 

mrn  is  needed  to  run  this  factory,      Mr,  Lee  told  me  that  one  man  easily 
hrjidles  all  of  the  routine  work;     he  feeds,   collects  the  eggs,  cleans  the 
dropping  hoards  every  day,  and  performs  all  of  the  hundred- and- one  other 

chores  that  you  know  "better  than  I  would  need  to  "be  performed,  in 

taking  care  of  3,000  hens. 

Now,  I  hope  you'll  hear  in  mind  that  I  em  simply  an  innocent  hy- 
st^^nder  in  this  new  poultry/-  world  of  skyscrapers,  and  apartment  houses, 
and  rfiagic  machines.       So  please  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  gaze  with  awe,  as 
if  I  were  making  my  first  visit  to  some  strange  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,   there  ARE  much  cigger  egg  factories 
than  this  one.     Mr.  Lee  showed  me  a  picture  of  one,  for  example,  which  is 
the  all-year- round  home  of  f i f ty  thousand  hens. 

Poultry  apartment  houses  are  not  confined,   cither,  to  the  commercial 
side  of  the  industry.    It  is  not  so  uncommon,  nowadays,  to  see  large  "barns 
converted  into  poultry  houses,  of  2,       ot  k  floors,  and  accommodating 
from  500  to  a  thousand  or  more  layers.     In  fact,  a  ba.rn  properly  remodeled, 
often  is  "better  than  the  ordinary  poultry  house,  according  to  Mr,  Lee. 
The  harn  is  usually  "bmlt  more  substantially  than  the  poultry  house,  and 
it  affords  fuller  protection  against  the  weather,  "both  in  winter  and 
summer. 

But  let's  pass  on  now  to  some  of  these  new  idea.s  and  new  methods 
fh^.t  have  como  c.long  \yj.th  the  development  of  the  slqrscraper  house,  and  v/ith 
the  practice  of  raising  poultry  in  confinement,  in  general, 

Yiie  may  as  well  start  wdth  sunlight,  hecause  I  gather  from  Mr,  Lee 
that  nothing  is  more  im.portant.     You  know  that  cod-liver  oil  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  sunlight,  and  so  is  the  ultra-violet  r?y  lariip.    But  using 
substitutes  for  glass  in  the  windows,  is  the  onlymy  you  can  get  the  real 
article  into  yourc  poultry  house.     Ordinary  window  glass,  as  you  also  knov/, 
deprives  sunlight  of  most  of  its  value,   since  it  filters  out  and  stops, 
nearly  all  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  are  the  v/onder-working  elements 
in  sunshine. 
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Now,  there  are  a  miriiTDer  of  glass  s-cLbstitutes  on  the  market.  Some 

arc  good  and  some  are  not  so  good.     There  is  also  ordinary  muslin;  and 

I'm  going  to  quote  at  this  point  from  the  results  of  experiments  ca,rried 

on  with  muslin  hy  the  Cp.lia'ornia  and  Kansas  experiment  str^tions, 

"Clean,  loosely  v/oven  muslin,"  says  the  Ce.lifornia  report, 
"prolDalDly  transmits  considerable  ultra  violet  lights,   just  as  the  manu- 
factured paraffin  cloth  and  other  substitutes  for  glass  do*" 

The  Kansas  experiment  station  found  that  33  pe^:  cent  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays  in  sunlight  passed  through  medium  weight  muslin  v/hich  is  a 

pretty  high  percentage,  higher  than  many  of  the  corxion  manufactured 
substitutes  for  glass. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,   the  heavier  the  muslin  the  fewer  rays 
Y/ill  get  through.      And  the  some  is  true  when  the  pores  of  muslin  are 
filled  v/ith  dust  and  dirt,     Ramember,  also,  that  muslin  is  not  very  durable 
and  consequently  m.ust  bo  replaced  every  2  or  3  years, 

V/ell,  now  we  come  to  the  well-kno\Tn  triplets  ventilation, 

insulation,  and  heating,      I  say  well-knovm;  and  it  i^  true  that  we  know 
them  very  well  by  nmae;  but  according  to  Mr.  Lee,   there  is  still  a  lot 
to  be  learned  about  them. 

Probably  it  is  safer  to  speak  in  terms  of  tendencies  right  now, 
than  in  t erms  of  actual  scientific  tests.     In  the  South  the  open- front 
house,  without  insulation  or  artificial  heat,  is  still  the  common  type  of 
house.    However,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
veering  away  from  the  open-front  house  ^-to  a  warmer  type  of  building. 

Speaking  in  general  about  heating,  Mr.  Lee  made  these  stataments: 

"High  tempero/oures  are  not  essential;  in  fact,  V7e  don't  want  high 
temperatures,"  he  said.     "What  we  do  want  is  sufficient  heat  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  32  to  ho  degrees  during  the  daytime,  and  ^0  to  50  degrees 
at  night.    Hens  of  course  need  more  heat  at  night  because  they  are  rest- 
i  ng  '  and  i  nac  t  i  v  e .  " 

"Artifi cial  hoat  is  being  used  considerably  nowadays,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country.     With  rather  small  hoiises,   the  brooder 
stove  gives  enough  heat  for  the  purpose.     But  of  course  in  large  houses 
they  use  the  hot-water  pi-oe  system,  " 

"The  matter  of  air  space  in  the  house  is  naturally      very  important 
one.      Keep  it  down  to  not  more  than  20  to  25  cubic  feet  per  bird.  Farmers 

v/ho  have  high  roofs  and  thus  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  air  space  

get  around  this  difficulty  either  by  remodeling  their  house,  by  borj-din^  up 
the  top,    or  by  building  straw  or  muslin  lifts." 
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Now,  of  course  tlie  \7l10l8  matter  of  po^altrv  housing  is  pretty 
largely  a  local  proporo.tion,      C-ood  t^^es  of  houses  in  one  section  are 
not  the  iDest  types  for  another  sectj. on.     So,  if  you  want  to  get  specific 
information,  prol)a"bl3-  the  iDest  place  to  go  is  to  your  county  agent  or 
to  your  state  agricultural  college.     Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
can  supply  plans  especi^JLly  adapted  to  local  conditions  in  their  states. 

Then,  I  'd  suggest  that  you  write  also,  to  the        S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo,  155^,  called  "Poultry  Houses  and 
fixtures,"      It  gives  you  mar^"  valualDle  tips  on  the  general  principles 
of  poultry  house  construction  and  keeping  hens  comfortable. 


AMOUNCEMMT;      Your  ^'arm  Eoporter  at  V/ashington  has  just  told  you  about 
Hew  Developments  in  Poultry  Housing,"  as  he  learned  ahout  them  from  his 
Department  of  Agriculture  friend,  Mr.  A.  E.  Lee.     '.'rite  for  that  "bulletin, 
if  you  want  it,   either  to  this  station  or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  D,  C.      The  title,  pg-ain,  is  "Poultry  Houses 
cjid  Fixtures,"  and  tlie  nur-.ber  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  155^. 


Federal  Farm  Board  In-bervie^."  No,  64:  Western  Bear.  Co-o-qs. 


AM'IOUMCSIvEM ;      Each  v:eek  yo-ar  farm  reporter  at  Washington  gives  us  a  re-  . 

port  on  the  recent  developments  in  the  f arm.ets '  cooperative  marketing  move- 
ment.   He  gets  his  information  direct  from  the  co-op  specialists  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.    Today  he  is  going  to  tell  us  something  ahou-t  the  fast 
growing  hoan  organizations    All  right,  Jack?   

i  didn't  IznoYj  heans  ah  out  the  new  Y.'estern  he  an  growers  co-ops,  -o^itil 
I  talked  \-^itti  Mr.  J.  Xi.  Jones. 

From  what  he  tells  hLm,  however,  there  seem  to  he  several  interesting 
wrinl^les;  to  the  way  they  have  worked  out,  their  marketing  plans* 

Mr*  Jones  is  with  the  cooperative  m.arketing  division  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Bos.rd.    Ee  is  just  ha.ck  from  several  months  stay  in  the  G-rea.t  ITorthern 
and  Pinto  hean  sections,    Ee  went  there  as  the  Board^s  representative,  to 
encourage  the  hea-n  growers  associations,  in  their  plans  to  get  together,  in 
new  regional  organizations. 

Before  we  go  into  trhat  those  new  co-ops  have  done,  this  their  first 
season,  let  mo  give  you  Mr.  Jones*  outline  of  the  situr.tion,  hefore  the 
regie nals  vrere  formed* 

As  you  may  knovj-,  Idaiio,  and  Montana,  and  Wyoming  are  great  hean 
grovving  States*    They  grav  most  of  the  quick-cooking  white  heans  nov:  used 
in  our  home  kitchens. 

Idalio  hean  growers  formed  a  cooperative    associa.tion  some  seven  years 
ago.  At  the  time  they  roccntly  joined  forces  with  the  Montana  and  Wyoming 
growers,  they  were  already  handling  35  percent  of  the  entire  IdcJao  hean 
crop,    Montana  bean  growers  also  had  an  association,  vvhich  wa,s  two  years  old, 
and  was  handling  14  per  cent  of  the  Montana  cropo    Wycm.ing  had  two  hean 
growers*  co-ops;  one  four  years  old  andiiandling  98-|-  per  cent  of  the  heans  in 
its  territory,  and  the  other  six  years  old  and  handling  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
heans  in  its  territory. 

All  four  of  these  hean  grov/ers  orga^nizat ions  operated  as  annual  pools. 
They  generally  returned  to  their  members  more  than  growers  outside  the  • 
associations  got,  ?/yoming  associations  for  four  years  had  done  so  each  yea.r. 
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And,  "by  the  way,  Mr.  Jones  says,  those  Wyoming  associations  handling 
90  and  981-  per  cent  of  the  crops  in  their  territory,  pro^balDly  hold  the 
record  among  co-ops  of  all  kinds  for  percentage  of  potential  volrrae  handled. 

But  that^s  not  the  only  thing  extraordinary  about  these  western 
"bean  gro^cers.    They  adopted  a  couple  of  unusual  ideas,  in  developing  their 
new  C-rea-t  ITorthern  Cooperative  Association. 

TVhen  they  becaine  convinced  they  should  have  one  selling  agency  for 
all  four  of  the  co-ops  in  the  three  States,  instead  of  hiring  a  man  to 
build  a  sales  organization  for  them,  they  hired  a  sales  organization  all  ready 
set-uo  operating  with  thirteen  years  of  successful  experience  behind  it. 

All  fovx  contracted  with  the  Trinidad  Bean  and  Elevator  Corirps.ny, 
which  had  been  acting  as  agent  for  the  Wyoming  Associations  for  four  years. 
This  Cor.Toany,  which  is  the  largest  handler  of  beans  in  the  United  States, 
?ells  all  the  Great  !Iorthern  bea.ns,  for  these  associations,  but  it  does  so 
only  -under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  associations. 
There  is  one  unified  marketing  program.    Each  gets  the  same  return  for  its 
beans  the  other  does.    Any  slight  differences,  the  growers  receive  are  only 
freight  ra,te  advantages  due  to  some  having  shorter  hauls  than  others,  and 
differences  in  costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  local  associations. 
Each  local  receives  and  cleans  the  beans  from  its  territory  and  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  local  group. 

The  G-reat  Northern  Cooperative  Association  did  another  unorthodox 
thing;  which,  Mr.  Jones  says,  is  a  very  good  stroke  of  business.    They  set 
up  a  subsidiary  corporation,  Iznown  as  Tri-State  to  buy  and  sell  beans  of 
non-members.     That  corporation  hajidles  bea^ns  just  like  a  regular  bean  dealer. 
But  it  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  selected  by  the  four  associations 
v/hich  ms.ke  up  the  G-reat  j^'orthern  group*    The  manager  is  this  Trinidad  Bean 
and  Elevator  Coirrpany  which  acts  as  sales  agent  for  the  Great  Northern 
Association.    All  the  capital  stock  of  the  subsidiary  is  owned  oy  the  co-ops. 

This  corporation  to  deaJ  in  beans  of  farmers  outside  the  co-ops  is 
very  valuable,  Mr.  Jones  explains,  in  the  marketing  of  beans.    Bean  marketing 
is  unlike  Y/heat  or  cotton  market ingo    There  is  no  bean  exchange  to  reflect 
market  prices  and  supply  and  demand  conditions.    Prices  are  established  by 
sales  based  on  wliat  some  dealers  thirJc  beans  can  be  bought  for;  or,  now 
and  then,  on  the  sales  of  a  car  load  at  tuiduly  low  figures,  which  has  the 
effect  of  hammering  the  market  down  to  unwarranted  levels, 

'So-vj,  hoY^ever,  the  growers  are  in  a  position  to  force  dealers  to  bring 
their  bids  more  nearly  in  line  with  supply  and  demand  conditions,  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition  from  this  bean  buying  corporation. 

This  first  year  of  its  operation,  the  C-reat  IMorthern  Cooperative 
Association,  anid  its  subsidiary  have  handled  more  than  half  of  all  the 
beans  produced  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

But  that^s  not  the  whole  story  yet.    After  the  Great  Uorthern  adopted 
a  single  selling  agency  and  a  unified  ms.rketing  program,    Mr.  Jones  tells  me, 
the  Pinto  bean  growers  of  Colorado,  and  northern  I\Few  Mexico  decided  to  do 
the  same  thing.    Early  this  fall,  they  formed  a  regional  association,  named  it 
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the  Pinto  Bean  G-rowers  Association,  and  raade  the  Trinidad  Conrpany  their 
selling  agent  also. 

That  new  Pinto  Bean  Growers  Association  is  ine„de  up  of  two  kinds  of 
members;  individual  growers  and  all  tliree  of  the  associations  which  had  heen 
marketing  Pinto  beans  herstofore  v/ith  indifferent  success.    Several  hundred 
farmers  have  t8J<:en  membership  in  the  new  regional  direct.    Many  more  have 
come  thro-ugh  their  loca^l  associations. 

Mr,  Jones  says  the  Pinto  Association  got  away  to  a  very  good  start 
this  year.    He  e:qpects  that  eventually  they  will  do  for  the  pinto  bea.n 
growers  what  the  Great  Northern  is  doing  for  the  growers  in  its  territory, 

I>c!.e  to  the  unusn.c.1  rainfall  during  July  and  August,  Colorado  produced 
tne  la.rgest  crop  of  Pinto  beans  in  her  history.     She  had  wonderful  yields 
on  her  dry  land  farms.    There  v^as  no  dry  land,    So»-called  dry  land  farms, 
yielded  like  irrigated  land  and  produced  as  much  as  forty  bushels  of  beans 
to  the  acre^ . 

naturally,  this  has  made  a  low  price  on  Pinto  beans,  but  the  new 
Association  is  doing  all  it  can,    lir,  Jones  says,  to  encourage  dealers  to 
buy  Pinto  beans  and  pass  the  prevailing  low  prices  on  to  the  consimicrs  in 
the  dro-a^ht  stricken  sections.     In  that  way,  as  Mr,  Jones  points  out, 
Colorado  may  be  able  to  share  her  unusually  abundant  rainfall  with  regions 
which  fail  to  get  their  usual  supply  this  year. 


AlTiT0u1^Ci!lI/lS2-]T :    You  liave  just  heard  of  recent  developments  in  cooperative 
marketing  among  bean  growers.    'Pnese  developments  were  outlined  to  yo-ur 
fDxm  reporter  at  Washington,  by  Ivir,  J.  W,  Jones,  of  the  cooperative  market iig 

division  of  the  Federal  Farm.  Board,    Station  cooperates  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  this  report. 


0.  S.  D*.pana,«t  oi  i^wtit; 
r  12^_J930._ 


YOUR  ?Am!  EEPORTER  AT  V^ASHIK-TOIT 


?  r  i  day  5  De  c  emlDe 


HOT  FOR  PII3LICATI01T 


Spealcinci;  Tme;     10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interviev/  Ho,  55:  A  YBilR'S  PHOGRESS  II"  DAIRY  SCIEIICE 

AlTirOUlXiEI.lEM' ;  ^"ijid  now,  here  is  Your  Ea,rni  Reporter  at  V/ashington,  again, 
with  his  report  for  Dairy  Earmerso  Today  Yo-^  Reporter  is  going  t^  take 
the  1950  annual  report  of  the  Eureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  hit  a  few  of 
the  high  spots  in  the  past  yearns  progress  in  dairy  science.  All  right^ 
Mr.  Reporter.,., 


I  couldn't  tell  you  much,  if  anything,  about  your  ovm  individual 
prohleiTis,  in  your  ov/n  dairj^  "business. 

But  I  ain  going  to  tell  you  today,  v/liat  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
considers  to  he  the  hig  prohlezis  of  the  dairy  industry  as  a  Y/hole,  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  0.  E,  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  U.  S« 
Department  of  Agriculture,  sets  them  forth  in  his  annual  report  to  Secretary 
of  Agricultujre  xVrthur  M»  Hyde. 

I'Tow,  what  would  you  suppose  is  listed  as  the  most  important  problem 
"confronting  the  dairy  industry  today",  as  the  report  puts  it?  Well, 
from  the  stejidpoint  of  scientific  research,  the  things  that  are  needed  most 
(says  the  report)  are  figures  and  more  exact  informa,tion  on  the  production 
of  the  nation's  dairy  cattle. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  facing  the  dairy  industry, 

the  report  says,  is  the  problem  of  quality   raising  the  general  level 

of  the  q-uality  of  dairy  production,  and  particularly  of  milk  and  cream. 

ITow,  of  course  the  1930  annua.l  report  isn't  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  these  two  problems,  by  any  means.    This  is  just  a  beginning.    Bat  it  is 
o^ite  a  beginning.     It  strikes  me  that  these  two  alone  are  enough  to  talk 
about  and  think  about,  for  one  day. 

And  so  let's  ask,  and  answer,  a  feW  questions  about  these  two 
live  problems. 


Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  v/hat  do  they  mean?    Well,  they  simply 


me-an  belter  and  more  efficient  dairy  farming j  and  perhaps  better,  record- 
keeping, and,  more  care  in  handling  mill^  and  creair.. 
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You  know,  tilers  are  several  slants  to  this  natter  oi  keeping  records. 

Por  instance,  there  are  approximately  22^  million  milk  cows  in  the 
United  States,    Tlie  oest  estimate  that  can  be  made  under  the  circumstances — 
and  it  is  doubtless  very  close  to  the  actual  figures — •  is  that  the  average 
yearly  production,  taking  all  the  22f  million  cows,  is  4600  pounds  of  milk 
and  130  po-ojids  of  butterfat  per  covi^. 

Well,  in  coi'xiercial  dairying,  at  any  rate,  tha,t  is  not  enough  mil!r 
and  butterfat  to  pay  the  costs  of  feed,  labor,  and  overhead,  and  still  leave 
a,  profit,  under  ordinary  a.verage  conditions. 

And  so,  what  about  the  cov/'s  which  produce  less  than  180  pounds  of 
butterfat?    There  m.ust  be  millions  of  them  to  pull  the  average  down  to  that 
figure. 

i\.s  the  report  says:  "Many  dairy  faxmers  are  Y^rking  for  a  very  low 
wage;  some  are  actually  feeding  their  cov/s  at  a  loss." 

Obviousl^^",  this  is  som.e thing  to  think  about;  and  not  only  for  the 

owner-.  of  low-producing  cov/s,  to  thirk  about  but  also  the  dairy  industry 

as  a  whole, 

"^KSt  remember,  these  low-producing  cows  have  something  to  do  with 
surpluses  and  the  low  prices  which  s"arpluses  bring, 

Dr,  J.C.  McDowell,  veteran  Department  of  Agriculture  dairy  husbandman 
once  pictyjred  the  sit-^.is.t ion  for  me  in  this  wa.y: 

Records  from  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  all  over  the  co'ontry 
show  that  1  cow  prod'ocing  500  poionds  of  butterfat  will  noi^ally  bring  in 
more  income  over  cost  of  feed  tha;a  14  cows  which  produce  only  100  pounds 
each, 

l^Iow,  that  one  cow  puts  on  the  ma,rket  only  500  pounds  of  butterfat. 
The  14  cows  put  1400  pounds  on  the  m.arket.     So  there  are  900  poimds  of 
butterfc^t  for  which  the  farmer  does  not  get  1  cent  of  profit.    This  extra 
SOO  po-onds  merely  s^.'ells  the  s-orplus. 

"Perhaps,"  I  remem.ber  Dr.  McDowell  remarked,  "low-producers  do  not 
a.ctually  cause  the  s'ojrplus;  but  this  much  is  sure:  elimina^ting  low  producers 
Y/ould  eliminate  the  surplus,  and  getting  rid  of  these  cows  wouldn't  m.ake  any- 
body any  poorer." 

■..ell,  if  you  donH  keep  accurate  records,  you  don't  laiow  v^ere  you 
stand,    Hverybod;)^  will  agree  on  that.    And  without  accurate  records,  also, 

it  is  vjry  difficult  to  cull  your  herd  intelligently  and  it  is  hard  to 

get  the  most  out  of  the  time  you  put  into  feeding,  breeding,  and  management, 

iTow,  as  I  re:i,d  Mr.  Reed's  annua.l  report,  the  point  is  that  the  onlj' 
reliable  fig-ores  available  today,  are  those  obtained  through  the  official 
records  of  the  breed  associations  ?jid  the  records  of  the  dairy  herd- improve- 
ment association.    These  have  been  and  are  very  Important  and  very  help- 

xul,  not  only  to  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  kee-o  them,  but  to  the  entire 
industry.    But  they  aren't  enough.    Fewer  than  ?  per  cent  of  the  22,000,000 
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milk  covis  in  the  U.  S.  are  "being  tested.    This  percentage  should  oe  a  great 
deal  larger,  says  Mr,  Reed. 

It  prooa'bly  is  inrpossiole  to  get  records  of  prodioction,  and  feed  cost, 
on  all  the  cows  in  the  United  States.    But,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

-  oil 

Delieves,  it  is  possible  to  get  eno'ogh  to  furnish/accurate  picture  of  the 
farm  side  of  the  dairy  industry.    They  also  believe  that  a  thoro'ogh  studj^ 
of  these  records  would  provide  a  key  to  ways  of  handling  the  herd  which  will 
enahle  the  average  dair^Tnian  to  make  more  profits. 

I'lot  the  least  iT.pcrtant  result,  would  he  the  light  thrown  on  "breed- 
ing operations,    \7ith  accurate  records,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
true  value  of  a  dairy  sire.    His  influence  in  the  herd  becomes  a  matter  of 
cold  f ignores  and  facts. 

As  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  report  sa^i^s,  "A  comparison  of  accurate 
and  complete  yearly  production  records  of  the  daughters  of  each  sire,  v/ith 
those  of  their  dams,  v/ould  enable  the  great  ma,jority  of  dairy  farmers,  to 
improve  their  herds  of  dairy  cattle,  more  rapidly  and  more  economically." 

After  12  years  of  careful  studj"  and  e:^cpcriment ,  Uncle  Sa:n' s  dairymen 
believe  that  the  only  s'ure  \'ie:y  to  establish  a  high  and  profitable  level 
of  production,  is  thro'ogh  the  use  of  bulls  that  iiave  been  "proved,"  in  this 
manner. 

Novf,  let^s  turn  for  just  a  m.oment  to  this  other  rroblem^  -the  prob- 
lem of  higher  quality  products.     It,  also,  as  you  know,  has  a  close  re- 
lationship to  the  surplus.     It  is  a,lY/a5's  the  low-quality  products  which 
drag  down  the  market.    Host  people  will  eat  more,  and  pay  more  for,  high- 
quality  milk  5ZLd  cream,  and  butter  and  so  on,  than  they  will  for  a  lower- 
grade  product, 

ITow,  if  you^ll  get  your  pencil  ready,  1^11  read  over  a  list  of  bul- 
letins on  the  production  of  clean  MILK,  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared.    Here  they  are:  "Production  of  Clean  HiBi,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ho.  502^  "i;;'ashing  and  Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils,"  5^armers'  Bulletin  iTo.  1473; 
"Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  ?arm, "  Farmers'  Bulletin  ^o.  976;  "Improved 
Sanitation  in  Milk  production,"  Leaflet  >To.  3-L;  and  "preventing  Feed  Flavors 
and  Odors  in  Milk,"  Leaflet  llo.  25-L." 

And  perhaps  you  will  also  be  interested  in  that  bulletin  on -."Dairy 

Herd  Ii:Tprovemcnt  Associations,  and  Stories  the  Records  Tell,"  Farmers* 

Bulletin  ITo.  1604. 

A!']iT0UITC5f.'IF-!TT' ;  Yo^ar  Farm  Reporter  at  v'ashington  has  just  brought  you  his 
latest  report  on  dairying,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  3uroa,u  of 
Dairy  Industry.    For  copies  of  those  bulletins  he  mentioned,  write  either 

to  Station   or  to  the  U.  S.  De"oartmGnt  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington, 

D.C. 
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S^ealiin^r  Tine:  10  minutes. 


All  Regions 


OPEITriTG-  AimOUTTCS'SIT? :     Ever:/  I'onda:,/  Yoi^r  Vfcs:iington  Farm  Re-oorter  tells 
you  about  his  interviev^s  Avifi  livestock  s";^eciali st s  in  the  United  States 
De-_-^artment  of  Agriculture,     !-Iis  suo.iect  for  today  is  PUSDIUG-  SIEEP  DURmO- 
THE  ITI^TZR,     All  right,  Mr,  Rc-j^orter. 


Polks,  I  v/ant  to  talji  to  you  for  a  little  while  today  ah  out 
Gor.ie thing  that  will  affect  your  yockethook  next  suroraer.      That  nay  he 
putting  the  cart  hefore  the  horse,  hut  when  I  explain  my  subject  I 
helieve  you'll  understand. 

Last  summer '  s  unusual,  prolonged,  and  widos'.')read  drought  hit 
nnjij'  livestock  producers  a  hard  blow.     As  a  result  of  that  uncx")cctcd 
cncrgoncy  nan^^  stocl^..ion  now  find  themselves  entering  the  winter  feeding 
season  v/ith  plenty  of  animals  to  feed  hut  not  enough  feed  to  produce  the 
most  economic  livestocl^  gains. 

I  refer  to  la.st  sur.imer's  drought  hocauGC  most  of  you  listeners 
Icnow  how  serious  it  was.    Plowcver,  what  I  am  going  to  say,  will,  I  hope, 
be  just  as  applicable  to  any  other  emergency.     Per  instance,  this  is  the 
middle  of  December  and  the  time  of  year  v/hen  it  becomes  necessary  for 
sheep>  raisers    to  give  thought  to  the  winter  feeding  of  their  flocks. 

It  has  been  found  that  feed  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ld.nd  of 
wool  that  a  sheep  x^roduces.    Also  that  winter  feeding  influences  the 
quality  of  spring  lambs.     Therefore,  I^m.  going  to  talk  about  the  winter 

feeding  of  sheep  today  because  that  operation  will  influence  the  amount 

of  "loney  sheep  raisers  receive  from  !GXT  SFRIl'G^S  lamb  crop  and 
SU'i,:.TaS  wool  cro-o. 

Per  the  latest  information  on  this  subject  I  went  dovm  to  one  of 
the  temporary  war  buildings  on  the  agricultural  grounds  in  Washington 
and  had  a  talk  with  Ilr,  D,  A,  Spencer  in  charge  of  sheep  investigations 
for  the  United  States  Pe-oartment  of  Agriculture, 


After  -lassin,^  a  few  remarks  a^b-^it  tje  ra-idly  ai-^roaching  Clirist- 
mas  season  and  the  family  rnan^s  -jrololeo  of  financing  the  giving,  I  asked  ^ 
i.ir,  S-jencer  to  tell  ne  something  about  the  winter  feeding  of  shee-j)  through- 
out the  country — —something  that  would  he  arolicahle  to  the  situation 
of  the  southern  i/Iississi-joi  farmer  with  a  few  sheep,  or  the  western 
rancher  vdth  several  thousand  sheep.     In  other  words,  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  som.ething  of  general  interest  to  all  sheep  raisers,  regardless 
of  section,  on  the  suh.ject  of  winter  feeding. 

l\j.rning  around  in  his  chair  so  as  to  get  a  good  view  of  a  "big  map 
of  the  United  States,  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  office  he  said: 

"All  right,  Ilr.  Reporter,   I'll  try  to  give  you  some  general  rules 
on  the  winter  feeding  of  sheep  throughout  the  country.    Lot's  "begin  with 
the  drought.     Last  su-xier's  drought  pointed  a  lesson  to  sheep  raisers 
in  the  drought- stricken  area  and  to  those  outside  of  the  area  as  well." 

"Just  what  do  you  mican?"  I  asked. 

"Just  this,"  he  replied,     "It  ta.kes  on  an  average  of  ahout  3  pounds 
of  good  Icguj'.ic  hay  a  day  to  keep  a  mature  ewe  grov/ing  and  in  good  con- 
dition during  the  winter  soo.son.     If  some  unexpected  emergency  lias  cut 
the  usual  feed  supply  it's  time  for  the  sheep  raiser  to  figure  out 
suhst  itut  c  s . 

"".h",  S^;^encer",  I  interrupted,  "what  kind  of  hay  is  "best  suited  for 
sheep  ?" 

"Legume  hay,"  he  answered.  "Alfalfa,   clover,   soy"bean,  lespedeaa,  and 
perhaps  cow  ";^eas  and  even  velvet  "beans  in  the  sections  where  these  legumes 
grow. " 

Dairy  cows  don't  like  dusty  hay,  and  sometimes  get  sick  when  fed 
mold3r  hay,  so  I  asked  Mr,  Spencer  ahout  feeding  inferior  hays  to  sheep. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  could  help  it,"  \7as  his  positive  replj'-, 
I  realize  that  it  may  he  necessary  for  many  farmers  to  feed  inferior  hays 
this  winter,  and  a  certain  ai-iount  of  that  is  of  course  permissihle  in 
feeding  sheep,  hut  it  isn't  the  safest  nor  the  hest  practice  to  follow, 
and  I  Y/ould  avoid  it  when  possihle.     Moldy  hay  is  perhaps  more  harmful 
1 0  she ep  t han  to  c ow s . " 

"nr.  Spencer,"  I  hroke  in,  "you  know  a  lot  of  farmers  are  going 
to  find  it  necessary  to  feed  their  legume  hays  to  dairy  cows  this  iTinte^r.. 
an6.  will  have  to  cut  the  sheep  ration  from  3  pounds  a  day  down  to  say  an 
average  of  2  pounds  a  day.     IThat  other  feeds  can  they  use  to  help  out?" 

"That's  a  good  question,"  he  replied,   "not  onlj^  for  this  winter, 
hut  for  any  winter.     Oat  straw  or  corn  stover  make  splendid  hay  supplements 
though  they  arc  not  very  high  in  protein.     Wlien  you  feed  them,  suT)ply 
some  good  protein  feed  in  order  to  hring  that  part  of  the  ration  up  to 
where  it  \7ould  normally  he  with  a  daily  allowance  of  say  3  pounds  of  good 


legume  ha.y. 


"Fnat   jrotein  feeds  dc  you  recor.unend  for  tliat  purpose?"     I  inqu.ired. 

"Cottonseed  meal,"  he  said,  "is  perhaps  the  nost  conoon  'protein 
feed  used  for  t'lat  purpose  in  nost  sections.    But,  linseed  meal  gives 
vei"--  .--ood  rr- suite  and  io  ee.sior  to  rot  in  some  parts  of  the  country," 

"u^vny  precautions  r.'oTj.t  feeding  cottonsec^d  noal  or  these  othjr  high 
protein  feeds?"  I  ashed, 

"Yes  sircCj"  he  replied,  "don't  feed  over  a  half-^pound  of  cotton- 
seed meal  a  day  to  a  sheep,  especially  to  "bred  ev;cs. 

"Is  the  same  thing  true  of  linseed  meal?"  I  questioned, 

"Yes,   it  is,"  he  replied. 

You  hnon  folks,   I  really  enjoy  trying  to  get  Uncle  Sam's 
livestock  specialists  in  a  hole,   so  I  said  "Ilrl,  Spencer,"  is  it 
necessary  to  feed  sheep  grain  during  the  winter  if  you  give  them 
p  1  e nt y  of  go o d  1  c game  ■■-ha;v'" ? " 

"iTo,     It  is  not  ahsolutely  necessary,"  he  reiplied,  "BUT  the  hay 

must  he  good  and  the  supply  plentiful  other^jise  the  ov;cs  -jill  not 

he  in  the  "best  condition  when  lamtjing  time  comes  around  in  the  early 
spring. " 

"Eow  nould  it  do,"  I  asked,   "to  feed  plenty  of  legume  hay  during 
the  early  winter  and  then  start  in  with  a  light  grain  ration,   sa2''-  sCoov.t 
a  month  "before  lambing  time?" 

"lUl  give  you  100  on  that,"  he  replied.     "Tliat's  the  standard 
practice  among  good  sheepmen.    However,  a  word  of  precaution  is  in 
order  on  the  subject  of  feeding  grain  to  sheep  during  the  winter. 
An  average  ewe  'jeighing  say  aro^und  150  pounds  can  "be  kept  on  good  le- 
gume hay  until  about  one  month  beforQ  lambing.    At  that  time,  unless 
the  ha^/-  is  maghty  good,  and  a  splendid  pasture  is  available,  it  is 
econom.ical  to  begin  feeding  her  say  a,bout  one  fourth  of  a  'po^ond  of 
graan  a  daj'-  and  gradually  increase  the  amount  until  she'll  be  receiving 
from  one-half  to  thrcc-f oxirths  of  a  pound  a  day  at  the  time  of  lambing." 

A  good  grain  mixture  can-rbe  made  from  equal  "Parts  of  corn,  oats, 
and  bran.     If  you  don't  have/equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  will  do, 
Eind  it  isn't  necessary  to  grind  or  chop  the  corn.     The  sheep  will  do 
that  provided  they  Ilavc  good  teeth.     If  corn  is  not  available  grain 
sorghums  or  barley  may  be  substituted.     They  don't  have  to  be  ground 
either  except  for  "gummy"  ewes  that  have  worn  out  their  teeth. 


Mr.   Spencer  says  that  a  good  ewe  v/ill  gain  from  15  to  25  pounds 
during  a  winter  season  if  kept  in  good  growing  condition  all  the  time. 
He  warns  against  letting  the  ewes  get  too  fat.     That's  often  harmful 
at  lamhing  time, 

Hov;  folks,  I  haven't  told  you  half  the  practical  pointers  Hr, 
Spencer  told  me  a'bo^lt  feeding  sheep  during  the  winter.     If  you  want 
more  information  a"bout  feeding  sheep  during  the  winter  and  a  lot  of 

other  good,   shee-p  information  applicable  all  over  the  countr3/  let  me 

suggest  that  you  \7rite  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo  •  840~F, 
called  FARE  SHEEP  HAISIHG  FOR  BE GUriSH S . "     It  contains  22  illustrated 
pages  on  sheep  raising.. 


CLOSIITG-  AI^'Om^CSIiSNT;      You  have  listened  to  one  of  the  "Jashington 

Fo.rm  Reporter  programs  "broadcast  from  St?.t-ion  ,   in  coo'oeration 

with  the  Federal  De"oartm.ent  of  Agr  icultui^e .     Write  this  station  if 

you  want  a  co-oy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo .  840-F,  called  "FARM  SHEEP  RAIS^~ 

im  FOR  BEGIHIiSRS," 
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YOUR  -FAm  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON. 


;r  ■tfe-fem'h.er  16,  1950. 


Crp-QS  and  Soils  Interview  No.  65: 


Fire  Safe guards  for  the  Earm. 


ANiTOUNCEIvJ^NT :    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  seems  to  te  all 
heated  aDout  something  today.       I  don't  know  v/hat  those  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  iDeen  telling 
him.    But  I  can  see  "loy  the  fire  in  his  eye,  he  has  something 
important  for  us  today  — — « —  Yi/liat '  s  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Reporter?  ~  - 


We  had  a  fire  in  our  neighborhood  the  other  night. 
Some  of  the  women  folks  said  they  heard  a  "cream. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  al)out  it,  the  whole  skj''  over  at  Jeff  Smithes 
place  was  lighted  up.     His  house  sets  off  to  itself  and  "back  from  the 
road.     When  we  got  there,  it  was  too  late  J     The  whole  house  was  a  roar- 
ing furnace. 

We  didn't  find  Mrs.   Smith  and  the  three  children           not  until  next 

day.     As  we  figured  it  out,  that  must  have  "be?n  Mrs.  Smith  screaming  for 
help,  the  women  heard.     Then  she  rmist  have  gone  hack  in  after  the  children. 
Anywa^'',  when  we  found  what  was  left  of.  her,   she  was  "dth  the  three  children. 

I  donH  know  what  caused  that  fire.  May"bc  it  could  have  oecn  preven- 
ted. Ilayhc  not.  But  I  do  Imov/  a  lot  of  other  farm  fires  have  iDoen  traced 
to  Causes  that  could  have  heen  prevented.  Some  of  those  have  taken  lives, 
too.    And  some  have  beggared  farm  omers. 

Just  as  I  was  thinking  about  that  horrible  tragedy  of  the  other 
night,  I  got  this  bulletin  I  have  here.     It  is  ca.lled  "Eire  Safeguards 
for  the  Earm."     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1543. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  see  one  of  the  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  another  and  ver,y  different  subject.  But 
I  couldn't  pass  up  this  chance  to  call  your  attention  to  that  bulletin. 

It  was  prepared  by  three  men,  each  one  an  expert  in  his  line. 


4(;  !ic  H«  *  *  * 
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One  is  I.Ir*  V,  11,  Valgren,  who  is  an  economist,  and  a  specialist  in  the 
financial  side  of  farm  fires*    Another  is  Harr;^  E.  Roethe,  who  is  one  of 
the  Department's  chemical  engineers.    And  the  third,   is  Hr.  M.  C.  Eetts, 
who  is  an  architect  with  the  Department. 

Of  course,  these  ejcpcrts  admit  there  is  no  v/ay  of  doing  aj^iscf  vdth 
all  chances  of  loss  hy  fire.     But  you  take  your  place  or  any  other  place, 
and  yoxL  can  cut  dovm  the  chances  of  fire,  they  claim. 

You  know,   just  taking  the  money  loss,  and  without  counting  such 
losses  of  lives  as  those  the  other  night,  farm  fires  in  this  country 
cause  losses  that  run  up  to/hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  These 
experts  say  we  could  cut  that  in  half.     Wo  could  actually  save  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year,  if  we  put  up  the  proper  safeguards  outlined  in 
this  hulletin.    —  And  then  the  wife  and  the  kids  would  also  have  a  much 
bettor  chance. 

As  they  point  out,  v/hen  youT  farm  "building  v/orth,   say,   $2, 400^,'burns, 
yoLi  lose  $2,400,  unless  it  is  insured.     If  you  are  wise,  and  have  it  in- 
sured to  the  usual  extent  of  ahoit  three-fourths  of  its  value,  you  lose 
$500  and  the  insurance  company  loses  ahout  $1,800.     On  top  of  th^at ,  you 
ha.ve  all  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  "being  without  the  "building  until 
it  can  he  replaced.    And  whether  the  huilding  was  insured  or  not,  the 
nation  is  poorer  by  that  $2,400  which  went  up  in  flames  and  smoke.  That 
is,  the  nation  is  poorer  by  that  m;,ich  unless_^ga^t  of  the  insurance  was 
carried  in  a  foreign  insurance  company.     In/case,  it  would  still  be  true 
that  the  world  would  be  out  that  $2,400  represented  by  your  building  that 
burned-.     Insurance  does  not  create  wealth  to  replace  that  v/hich  is  lost. 
It  jtist  spreads  the  loss  out  to  more  people.     It  is  no  substitute  for 
fire  prevention.     These  three  experts  insist  that  proper  fire  prevention 
measures,  and  simple  but  effective  home  fire-fighting  equipment,  and 
organized  r^iral  fire  protection  are,  as  they  put  it,  "essential  to  ru.ral 
progress  and  safety." 

T/liat  would  you  do,  right  novr,  if  fire  broke  out  around  the  chimney 
at  the  top  of  your  roof?     I'll  v/ager  that  a  lot  of  you  haven't  even  got  a 
ladder  to  get  up  there.     And  some  of  you  who  have,  don't  know  v;horc  it  is. 
Others  of  you  may  loiov;  where  it  is;  or  they  arc,  for  it  is  better  to  have 
two;  but  you  are  not  so  certain  about  the  condition.     Fighting  fire  from 
ladders  and  roofs  is  dangerous  enough,  without  taking  the  risk  of  using 
defective  ladders.     Wlien  you  see  some  folks  ladders,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  how  that  old  superstition  about  walking  under  ladders 
got  started.     Ladders  attached  to  houses  may  mar  the  looks  of  the  build- 
ing, but  they  have  saved  many  a  T)lace>-. 

Then  there  are  fire  buckets,  and  fire  barrels;      Many  small  farm 
fires  are  put  out  with  a  few  pails,  or  pans,  or  even  dippers  of  water. 
Many  others  gain  headway,  because  you  can't  lay  your  hand  on  the  pail« 
It  is  not  where  you  thought  it  was,  or  it  is  being  used  for  something 
^Ise,   somewhere  else  on  the  farm. 
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It  is  a  pretty  good  idea  to  keep  pails  filled  and  readv  at  con- 
venient points  a^out  the  place,    Mark  tliem  "For  fire  only".  Tliore 
are  a  nmilDer  of  little  things  like  ths.t  yoM  can  do  to  "be  iDotter  -)re- 
pared  for  this  thing  we  all  hope  will  never  happen  to  us.    But  if  you 
rcall^''  want  to  know  ho\7  to  protect  yo^jjrself  along  those  lines,  got 
that  Earners' Bulletin  ilo.  1643. 

i\nd  let  no  add  right  here;  DOIT'T  EURIT  CMDLSS  OH  CHRISTIIAS  T^ES, 
And  don't  use  flainmaole  stuff  for  decorations,  even  if  you  don't  ^ise 
candle  So 

You  loiov/,  the  "best  tine  to  stop  a  fire,  is  heforc  it  ha'opens« 

Pire  stopping  is  a  thing  to  consider  in  "building  the  walls  of 
the  home.    By  fire  sto'Toing,  I  mean  closing  all  the  open  spaces  in 
hollov;  walls  at  the  floor  line,   so  the  fire  will  not  pass  quickly 
from  one  story  to  another.     That  means  some  added  cost,  and  a  lot 
of  added  safety. 

Then- there  are  those  chimne2?-s.    You  Imow  the  old  story.  You 
have  heard  it  over  and  over  again,     "\7hat  caused  the  fire?"  "Defective 
chimen^-,"    However,  there  are  a  lot  of  suggestions  about  fire-protection 
constru.ct ion  on  the  farm  in  a  hull  etin  of  that  name.     It  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  ITo ,  1590, 

A  house  or  a  barn  ma^''  bs  wcll-protectod,  but  it  is  almost  ir>- 
possiblc  to  make  it  fool-proof.    And  those  experts  say  that  a  large 
percentage  of  farm  fires  are  caused  by  carelessness  in  the  placing  and 
the  use  of  heating  and  lighting  equipment.     Stoves,  and  furnaces,  a.nd 
open  fireplaces  all  should  be  set  up  and  operated  with  careful  cor.rion 
sense  • 

Even  v/ith  all  the  accidents  that  have  happened,  there  are  still 
folks  who  will  use  kerosene  to  start  the  fire  with,     Tlie  history  of 
that  is  that  they  often  start  a  bigger  fire  and  start  it  quicker  tlian  they 
had  expected.     Then  there  are  the  dangers  in  storing  gasoline.  G-asoline 
can  bo  handled  safely  with  proper  care  —  but  don't  forget  the  proper 
care.    And  you  m.ay  find  the  suggestions  in  Farmers'  B^allctin  Uo  1343  very 
helpful  on  questions  of  how  to  handle  and  where  to  store  . 

That  bulletin  also  takes  up  this  question  of  community  fire  pro- 
tection.    In  recent  years,  a  nu:iber  of  States  have  enacted  lav/s  to  en- 
courange  and  promote  organized  rural  fire  protection.     If  3^our  neighbor— 
■hood  hasn't  looked  into  the  possibilities  of  an  honest~to-goodncss  rural 
fire  department,  you  may  be  over-looking  an  op'oortunity  there. 

These  experts  will  show  you  just  how  reasonable  care  and  forethought 
in  the  rem.oval  of  needless  fire  dangers,  and  a  fair  degree  of  individual 
preparedness  ,  and  the  availability^  of  comimnity  fire  protection  can 
prevent  a  lot  of  unnecessary  hardship  and  sorrow;  and  help  -oromote  rural 
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progress  and  well--'being. 

^      ^  iifi  ^ 

AIMOUI'ICEI'.IIIIT :    Let's  rerieat  the  names  and  nmnlDers  of  those  hulletins. 
Thej  can  he  had  for  the  asking.     Write  for  thera  either  to  this  Station 
or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricnj-lture  at  'Washington,  D,  C. 
They  are  puhlished  hy  the  Department.     The  one  on  "Protective-Construc- 
tion on  the  Farm"  is  Farmers' Bulletin  Uo.  1590..     The  one  on  "Fire  Safc- 
gu.ards  for  the  Farm"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1643. 

**** 
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Spoaking  Tiine;     10  minutes.  All  Regions. 

Al^TUAL  REPORT  OP  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERBm^  STATIONS. 

(Poult  1^0 

OPSroiG-  Ain^OUl'^Ca/IEIJT;    At  this  time  Station  takies  pleasure  in 

presenting  lom-  Washington  Parm  Reporter  who  is  going  to  take  us  for  an 
airplane  ride  over  the  country.    We're  going  to  visit  a  nmhcr  of  the 
State  3.gricultural  experiment  stations  and  find  out  what's  nev;  in  the 
poultry  industry.    All  right,  Mr,  Reporter,  cveryooc^iy  is  inside  the  air-_jlane, 
and  the  caoin  doors  arc  all  closed  "give  her  the  G-UIT. " 

— ooOo-G — 

All  right,  follcs,  we're  talking  off  from  the  V/ashington  Airport, 
Relax  yourselves  and  enjoy  this  trip  because  there  are  three  "big  motors 
pulling  this  plane.    If  one  should  decide  to  play  hookey,  the  other  two 
Y/ill  enable  us  at  least  to  mal^e  a  respectable  landing  close  to  som.ebody's 
poultry-  yard. 

Tlie  object  of  this  trip  is  to  find  out  v/hat  the  poultry  branches  of 
the  various  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  been  doing  during 
the  past  year.     If  they  have  found  out  any  new  developments  we  want  to 
know  about  it.    Therefore,  keep  your  eyes  open  while  v/e're  visiting  these 
various  stations. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  up  in  the  front  end  of  the  ca.bin.     I'll  relay  his  remarks 
and  of  conjTse  in  between  times,  I'll  add  a  few  of  my  own, 

!N"ov/  folks,  take  your  farewell  look  at  Washington,     The  ribbon-like 
strealc  below  us  is  the  famous  Potomac  River,  the  thing  that  looks  like 
a  v/alking  cane  sticking  up  in  the  ground  is  the  Wa.shington  Ivlonument,  and 
that  doll  house  belov/  us  is  the  Nation's  Capitol,    Don't  get  excited, 
the  plane  v/e're  meeting  is  the  Hew  York  passenger  liner  and  we're  heading 
toward  Broadv/ay  ourselves.    ITov/  we're  over  lie?/  Jersey,  the  land  of  sweet 
po tattoos  and  chickens.    Mr,  Lee  speaking: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you've  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  use  of 
ultra-violet  rays  in  raising  baby  chicks,  and  the  use  of  glass  substitutes 
in  admitting  sunlight,    liy  mental  telephone,  Y.hich  connects  me  with  the 
station' s  ann^aal  re-oort,  tells  me  that  the  ITew  Jersey  .Agricultural  Experiment 
Sta.tion  belov/  us  found  it  necessary  to  expose  chicks  to  ultra.-violet  light  . 
filtered  through  a  glass  substitute  three  times  as  long  as  to  direct  sunshine. 
In  other  v^ords,  ultra-violet  rays  are  beneficial  when  properly  aiiiiinistered, 
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out  they  do  not  compare  vrith  direct  sTJnshine," 

a'oove 

Our  plane  is  now  farther  north  and  is  circling/the  experiment  station 
groimds  at  Cornell  University  in  the  State  of  ITev/  York.     I  may  say  here  that 
just  the  moment  we  pass  over  an  experiment  sta.tion,  Mr,  Lee  is  aDle  to 
establish  contact  thro"!jgh  his  mental  telephone.     That^s  the  way  we  pick  up 
these  new  things.     Listen  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  let^s  see  if  he  picks  up  anything 
nev/.    Quiet,  please,  Mr.  Lee  is  establishing  his  connection,  and  now  he 
speaks I 

"The  Cornell  station  fo'ond  tha,t  exposing  baby  chicks  to  direct 
sunlight  for  an  avera,ge  of  ten  and  nine-^teiiths  m.inutes  Bvery  day  promoted 
normal  growth  sjid  prevented  the  development  of  RICKETS.    However,  for 
complete  protection  against  rickets  in  baby  chicks  it  '.vas  necessa^ry  to 
expose  the  chicks  to  direct  s'onlight  for  a  period  of  thirteen  and  seven- 
tenths  m.inutes  every  da^^. 

"At  the  ITew  York  station,  birds  ex;oosed  to  direct  or  reflected  sun- 
light at  10  or  even  20-day  intervals,  after  ^vinter  confinement  for  a.bout 
three  months,  maintained  a  good  rate  of  egg  production,  and  a  large  perconta.ge 
of  strong  chicks  were  hatched  from  the  eggs.     In  other  v/ords,   SLWSHII'^tS  will 
do  the  work—  if  given  a,  fair  cha^nce," 

xTow  you  can  relax  a  short  time  v/hile  we  rocket  axross  the  country 
on  our  v/ay  to  Illinois.    There's  the  football  stadium  below  and  now  we're 
right  over  the  poultry  fa^-r;.:  a.t  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Sxperimc-nt  Sta.tion 
Just  outsidtj  of  Urbana.     Look,  the  red  light  is  ^ming  in  Mr.  Lee's 
telephone  that  means  he's  picking  up  another  message.    Listen  to  his 
expla,na.t  ion: 

"  SoD.e  agricultural  stations  have  been  feeding  iodine  to  livestock. 
Iowa,  for  instaJTice  tried  it  on  sheep,     Illinois  tried  it  on  chickens.  The 
Illinois  station  found  that  the  addition  of  iodine  to  a  GOOD  mixed  grain- 
ration  DID  ITOT  AI^i'ECT  THE  C-ROwTH  CJ  CHICZS,-     In  other  words,  what  the 
chicks  needed  was  a  balanced  diet  and  not  iodine," 

Mr.  Lee's  red  light  has  gone  out.    That  meajis  there  is    no  more  news 
below  "CIS  at  the  present  ttrie,     Ovt  plane  is  heading  out  across  lake  Michigan, 
and  nov/  v/e're  sailing  over  an  a-gricultural  e:Mperiment  station.     It's  the 
Michigan  station,  a.nd  look,  the  red  light  is  b-^orning.    ITow  listen  to  Mr. 
Lee  agaan. 

"v/'e  hear  a  great  deal  to-day  about  cleaning  and  disinfecting  incubators. 
Some  aro-thorities  advocate  this  and  some  that«     Listen  to  what  the  Michigan 
station  has  to  say  on  that  subject,     'T/ashing  the  inside  of  an  incubator 
with  '\iARl;I  UATER  A2ID  WASHIITC-  POWDER,  previous  to  use,  was  found  to  be  the 
grea.test  factor  in  reducing  and  controlling  bacteria.     In  other  words,  soa.p 
and  water  are  still  mighty  import.ant  Y7hen  it  comes  to  clea^ning  up," 

ITow  lollis,  you^ll  have  to  talze  a.  good  long  ride  before  we  circle  over 
our  next  experiment  station  ground  down  in  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas. 

TJe've  Just  passed  over  Chicago,  and  tha.t '  s  St.  Louis  in  the  distance, 
Now  we're  circling  above  the  Texas  Sta.te  l:cperiment  Station,  and  once  m-ore 
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Mr,  Loe^s  red  light  is  flashing,  stA  once  more  we  listen  to  his  e:cplanation: 

"You  ha.ve  heard  a  great  decal  of  late  about  vitamins  and  the  foods 
and  feeds  that  contain  them.    The  Texas  station  has  heen  experimenting  v/ith 
white  and  "allow  corn  to  see  which  one  con":ains  the  greatest  amount  of 
vit.^min  A,  tlie  growth  promoter,  the  gniardian  against  disease,  in  short,  one 
of  the  vitaTiins  that  is  much  needed    hy  chickens.    Experiments  at  the 
Texas  station  on  corn  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  State  indicated 
that  yellow  corn  contained  THESE  times  as  much  vitamin  A  as  strawherry- 
colored  corn  and  nearly  01^3  HUiIDRED  Tlr^ISS  as  much  as  white  corn.    IJew  Jersey, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  have  all  found  sim.ilar  comparisons  between  white  and 
yellow  corn.     I  mention  this  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  yellow  corn  is  an 
important  part  of  the  poultry  ration  both  in  grov/ing  chicks  and  in  laying 
birds  as  v/ell.     Try  to  use  yellov/  corn  in  the  feeding  ration  wherever  and 
whenever  it's  practicable  to  do  so*" 

According  to  O'JT  instruments  wo^re  up  in  the  air  about  5,000  feet, 
we've  passed  over  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  nov/  we're  over  in  California 
the  land  of  sunshine,  snow  shoes  and  everything  else  that's  nice.  Once 
more  Mr.  Lee's  light  flashes  so  v/e  must  be  over  the  California  Ag'ricult-oral 
Experim.ent  Station,    Quiet-,  please  for  Mr,  Lee's  e:cplanation  of  the  golden 
state's  experiment; 

"The  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  stations  have  been  *  experimenting 
with  elect '.--.c,  gas,  oil,  and  coal  brooders.    Tlie  electric  brooding  of  yovjng 
chicks  has  proved  efficient,  satisfactory  and  economical  at  the  three 
station-  just  m.entioned. 

"Of  course,  the  sun  always  shines  in  California,  but  even  at  that  the 
experim.ent  station  found  it  profitable  to  give  laying  hens  a  shot  or  two  of 
artificial  light  during  the  real  v/inter  months." 

This  will  bring  out  trip  to  a  close.    There  are  a  lot  of  other  new 
and  interesting  things,  cut  Mr,  Lee  is  a  busy  man  and  must  hurr^^  back  to 
Washington  so  v/e 're  off,  crossing  l^evada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri, 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  look  there  in  front  of 

us  once  more  in  V/ashington,  and  nov/  Y/e're  gliding  to  a  perfect  landing  on 
the  Washington  Air-.-ort  from  which  we  took  off  only  a  few  moments  ago. 

So  long,  folks,  see  you  again  at  this  time  next  IVednesday. 

— ooOo 0 — 

CLOSI-TG  AiniOUITOIS^E^T:  And  so  we  close  another  of  the  Washington  Earm 
Reporter  programs  broadca,st  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 

Eederal  Department  of  Agriculture,    I7o  publications  to-da;>'",  but  the 
Reporter  will  ret-jjrn  aga,in  at  this  saiv.e  time  next  Wednesday  with  another 
POULTRY  program. 
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S'oeaI:iiv;  Tiniel  10  Minutes 

Federg:,!  Parm  Board  Interview  !Mo.  65;  Education  in  Coo'oeration 

AI'TlTOUiJCSI.Ei-TT ;      Yo-ar  farm  reporter  at  '"ashiigton  iias  "been  giving  us  the 
recent  developments  in  cooperative  marketing.    Ee  gathers  them  from 
specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    He  has  heen  telling  us  aoout  local 
co-ops,  and  regio.ial  co-ops  and  national  co-ops  in  various  fa.rm  products.  ITow 
he  is  going  to  give  \is  a  glimpse  of  the  "big  picture  of  this  great  farmers 
cooperative  movement  from  a  little  different  angle  WelljMr.  Reporter  

3(!  ^ 5)<     sjc  :j< 


Dr.  Frar-lc  B,  Bomhcrger  h^s  iDeen  telling  me  how  the  Federa.l 
Farm.  Board  is  getting  together  with  other  organizations  on  plans  to  educate 
our  farm  hovs  and  girls,  as  well  as  grown-ups,  in  the  principles  of 
c  0  op  e  r  a t  i  V  e  i.ia.r he  t  ing . 

In  other  v/ords,  cooperative  marketing  is  here  to  stay  and  the 
leaders  are  looking  aheado     They  plaji  thr^t  our  future  farmers  vdll 
grow  up  in  the  hahit  of  thinliing  co-operatively. 

Dr.  Bomherger  is  in  charge  of  the  organization  work  of  the 
cooperative  uivision  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  hut  he  emphasized  to 
me  that  cooperative  imrketing  ia  not  merely  a  Faxm  Board  policy.  It 
is  opx  nat  iona.!  policy. 

In  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  the  United  States  Congress 
in  s-oocific  terms  ado'pted  a  policy  of  marketing  agricultural  commodities 
iDased  on  a  system  of  farmer  owned  and  farm.er  controlled  organizations. 
The  Federal  Fgjrra  Board  was  crep.ted  "to  assist"  in  carrying  out  this 
national  policy. 

As  a  result  of  conferences  hold  hy  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edj. cation  in 
the  latter  part  of  Serjtemher,  it  was  agreed  that  the  agricultural  education 
service  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  with  its  state 
supervisors  of  education  in  each  of  the  48  States,  together  with  the  men 
engaged  in  training  teachers  in  the  land  grant  colleges  and  the  m.ore  than 
4,000  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  state  high  schools  should  he 
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used  in  develo'Ding  a,  system  of  edu.ca.tion  in  cooperation. 

As  Dr.  Bomberger  sees  it,  the  r-uj7p.l  school  is  the  key  to  the 
farm  prolDlem.     Working  rith  the  ledoral  Beard  for  Vocational  Education 
a.nd  other  agen'3ies,  the  I'e.rin  Board  hopes  to  reach  and  train  farm  jovjig 
fol.iF:  up  in  tha  ',vay  t'nr-ij  should  go.    He  says  many  people  liave  felt  that 
to  reach  a  xDermanent  solution  of  our  farm  problem,  we  must  do  it  tlirough 
the  l  oxm^ev  ge.ner^tions . 

From  what  he  says,  cooperation  seems  to  he  a  wa.y  of  thinl^ing, 
as  v:ell  as  a  means  of  dcing.    He  thinks  some  of  us  older  folks  hr ought 
up  on  the  oil  idea  of  '-every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  tai^e  the 
nindm(iv:t "  m.ey  'oe  led  to  a  more  socia.l  way  of  thirling.    But  he  sees  -uji- 
lim.ited  posr.iDilit ies  in  getting  farm  hoys  e.nd  girls  thoroughly  grounded 
in  cooperation.     Those  future  farmers  are  the  ones  on  v/hom  the  success  of 
cocperatior  will  depe::.d  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  can  hoar  som.e  of  you  saj^?     "rlov:  you  going  to  teach  *em  cooperation?" 
Tlia'b  was  wha.t  I  wa.s  thirdring  when  Dr,  Bom'oerger  started  talking  ahout  this 
plan..    TJhen  he  showed  me  some  of  the  lesson  outlines,  however,  I  "began  to  see 
that  it  is  no  vagus  Gcllectioi:  of  generalities  about  cooperation,  that  he 
and  his  co-workers  have  in  mind. 

t  is,  Dr,  Bomhergor  ssys  tliat  all  too  often  our  rural  schools 
are  just  Gl:eap  imitations  of  city  schools.     Often  the  instruction  leads 
a'ivay  from  tne  farm  rather  than  toward  it.    And,  what's  more,  he  points 
out  tno.t  v/hereever  sudi  conditions  exist  ,  the  farm  prohlcm  gets  worse  and 
v/orse.     In  the  couyses  so  far  mapped  out  "by  the  Jarm  Board  and  the  Federal 
Board  for  Yoca-tional  Sduca,tion,  the  a,im  has  "been  to  stick  to  practical 
market  prohlems,  diTa^vn  from  actual  experience  of  the  farmers  of  each 
community  -  ■  

For  instance,  in  a  livestock  raising  community,  courses  are  to  be 
presented  in  livestock  marketing,     Cla.sses  of  adult  farmers  and  of  farm, 
yc-ujig  folks  will  tolze  up  such  questions  as  what  agency  to  sell  to  or  through; 
what  marketing  service  to  hire,  and  when  to  sell.     The  courses  may  start  off 
v.'ith  a  discr.ssion  "by  the  farmers,  old  or  jo-'oiig,  as  to  their  m.ost  pressing 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  miarketir^  of  their  livestock. 

If  the  question  raised  is  one  of  when  to  sell,  facts  will  "be  presented 
on  the  market  domiands  for  different  weights  of  live  stock,  3.nd  on  the  conditio: 
of  the  o.nimia.ls,  and  the  relation  of  feed  costs  to  gains.      Also  facts  about 
the  aiiiount  of  stock  on  the  miarkct,  the  outlook  for  Letter  prices  and  their 
rela,tion  to  the  timie  to  sell  the  stock. 

If  th-3  question  is  one  of  what  agency  to  sell  through,  facts  on  all 
of  the  agencies  through  which  farmers  are  ma,rketing  livestock  will  be 
presented.    Tha.t  will  incliide  analysis  of  the  ownership  and  purpose, 
and  control  and  development  of  the  different  agencies.    Of  course,  it 
will  include  the  organization  of  the  I^Iational  Live  Stock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion,     This  teaching  of  cooperation  will  "be  a  teaching  hy  examples. 


There  yjHI  oe  courses  for  high  school  children  and  also  night 
co^ojTses  for  adults,  but  all  will  be  oa.sed  on  the  vital  problems  and  live 
experiences  of  the  region  in  which  thej'-  are  given.    Dr.  Bomberger  tells 
me  thDA,  after  the  first  working  a^greement  between  the  two  Federal  Boards, 
plans  Here  moAe  for  regional  conferences  of  their  rexoresentat ives  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  DaJlas,  T'oxas;  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  St.  Paul 
Minnesota.    These  conferences  met  to  formulate  definite  educational  pro- 
grojns,  to  be  coxried  on  bv  the  agricultural  teachers  throughout  the  different 
regions. 

Each  conference  developed  the  subject  iTir.ttGr  for  a  series  of  twelve 
lessons  to  be  given  to  adult  night  schools,  and  also  adapted  to  use  in 
high  schools.     The  Chattanccga  coiiference  worked  out  a  course  in  cooperation 
in  toba.cco  and.  in  cotton,     T.'-e  Dallas  meeting  outlined  the  courses  for  its 
region,  including  series  on  cotton,  and  livestock,  and  wool.    The  Chicago 
and  St,  Paul  gatherings  laid  the  frame  work  for  practical  lessons  in 
grain,  and  livestock,  and  dair^/  marketing. 

Dr.  Bomberger  ss.ys  that  ir.ore  tlian  half  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
were  represented  at  these  foi^n-  conferences.    And  so  much  interest  v/as 
developed  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  both  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  th 
Federal  Eo-v.rd  for  Vocational  Education,  that  other  regional  conferences  will 
be  arrang-.-.d  v/ith  the  voca^tional  experts  in  other  pa.rts  of  the  country  to  work 

out  a.  sini^Jar  edu.ca.tional'^f or  other  sections,  and  other  commodities. 

pr  ograjn 

In  addition  to  these  conferences.  Dr.  Bor.berger  tells  me,  plans 
have  been  m.a.de  for  definite  follow-up  work,  so  that  the  state  supervisors 
and  teachers  may-  be  supplied  T/ith  plenty  of  bulletins,  and  charts,  a.nd  other 
forms  of  practical  information,  including  the  national  organization  pla.ns 
sponsored  b^'  the  Federa.l  Farm  Boa.rd. 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning.     The  splendid  coo-peration  already 
shown,  hcv'over,  Dr.  Bomberger  holds,  a.rguLCo  Vv'-cll  for  the  future  success  of 
this  na.t ion-wide  cducationa.l  movement.     He  looks  for  other  educa.t iona.l 
forces  to  take  similar  action,  and  foresees  joint  conferences  between 
representa.tives  of  the  Federa.l  Farm  Board,  a^nd  the  Fodera.l  Eoa.rd  for 
Vocationa^l  Sduca-tio:i,  a.nd  the  Agricv-lt-jra.l  Extension  Services,  a.nd  State 
Depa-rtmcnts  of  Agric^iilture ,  a^nd  other  a.gencies,  to  work  out  f-jjrther  plains 
together,     Coopera.tion  is  a,  navtioi-aJ  policy  a.nd  the  vita.l  fa.cts  of  ma.rkct- 
ing  are  to  be  broiight  homiO  to  ov:?  pooxDle  tiiroughout  the  country,  by  a.ll 
educa.tional  atgencies  pulling  a.s  a.  team. 


AKTOULTCEI'.iEl^ ;      You  hatve  just  listened  to  the  plans  for  co  operant  ion 
among  a^gricrdt-ural  educa.tors,  to  teach  the  lorinciples  of  our  new  na.tioiial 
policy  of  cooperative  ma.rketing,  of  fa.rm  products.     This  report  is  presented 
by  Station  ^    ■  ■  ■•'■^      in  coopera,tion  with  the  United  Sta.tes  Department  of 
Agriculture  ai:d  the  Fedora.l  Fa-rmi  Boajrd. 


YQuR  ?/JlM  RJiIPORTEa  AT  lYiVSHIlTGTOl^  I^rida^^  December  19,  1S30. 

NOT  ?0R  PUBLICATICi'I 


S'oeakin^  Time;    10  Minutes. 

Bairy  Interview  iJo.  66:     I/L\KI1TG  SYJISS  CHEESE  IH  THS  IJMTED  STATES 

liES OUIT CEIvISM' ;    And  now  Station    presents  again  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 

Washington,  who  is  here  today  with  his  latest  report  for  dairj  farmers. 
Your  Reporter  is  going  to  talk  about  Swiss  cheese;   or  rather,  about  making 
Swiss  cheese  in  the  United  States.      This  program,  as  you  Imow,   comes  to 
you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri cult-are.  And 
now,  Your  Earm  Reporter  .... 

S)«  J|<  H<  Jf:  >(<  >i<  >1<  >l« 

You  are  dairymen  at  least  most  of  you  are,   or  you  likely  Y/oulrin't 

he  listening  to  a  dairy  radio  program.     i\nd  so  3''0u  are  a  very  specialized 
audience  to  put  this  q^^aestion  to.    But  I going  to  ask  it  anywa^^;  and 
here  it  is: 

Wlien  you  go  to  the  store  to  "buy  Swiss  cheese,  what  kind  do  yov.  huy? 
\l/hat  kind  do  you  ;prefer?  Swj.ss  cheese  made  in  America,  or  cheese  imported 
from  Sv/it zerlandj 

And  now,  let  me  ask  another  question,     \7hich  kind  would  you  "be 
willing  to  pay  more  for?    Wo"uld  you  pay  a  premium  for  a  cheese  "because  it 
"bears  the  word  "Imported"  on  its  la"bel? 

Well,  perhaps  all  this  sounds  irrelevant.    3ut  let's  have  a  look 
at  a  few  facts  a'oout  the  Swiss-cheese  situation. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  "been  consuming  ah  out  J)G  million 
poiJ-nds  of  Swiss  cheese  each  year.    Approximately  half  of  this  has  "been  im- 
ported from  Switzerland,      And  furthermore,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
ira'Qort s  to  increase  in  vol-ame,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  Swiss- 
cheese  industry. 
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Now,  hov/  alDout  the  price?    Well,  iniTJorted  Svass  cheese  cor:maJicis  a 
relatively  high  price  in  the  iiinerican  market.      In  fact,  duririg  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year,  fcjicy  imported  Swiss  cheese  averaged  9  cents  a  pOLind 
higher  on  the  ITcw  York  market  than  fancy  domestic  cheese. 

Why?. .  .  .     It  see"S  to  ho  a  good  question.    Is  it  "because  the  ^Imerican 
consmer  is  impressed  cy  that  word,   "Imported,"  to  the  extent  of  9  cents  a 
pc-iind?    Or  is  it  'bGCa^lse  imported  cheese  is  of  higher  quality  than  our  o\m 
i^meri can-made  cheese?    Or  is  it  "both? 

Well,  it  seems  that  it  is  a  little  hit  of  hoth,    Y/e  can  make  just  as 
good  Swiss  cheese  in  this  country  as  they  can  in  Switzerland,  you  under- 
stojid.    But  it  isn't  now  altogether  a  question  of  ability;  it  is  a  question 
of  doing  it. 

IToT/,  I  We  "been  telling  you,  in  my  own  words,  wha,t  Mr.  0.  S.  Heed,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  told  me  ahout  the  Swiss-cheese 
situation.    Eight  here,  I  want  to  quote  what  Mr.  Reed  said: 

"Imported  Swiss  cheese,"  he  said,   "is  almost  always  high  in  qualit^v, 
and  well- ripened.     Tho  Sv/iss  do  not  send  their  lower  grades  of  cheese  to 
tMs  co-antry.     So  the  iimerican  cons-umer  has  found  that  when  he  gets  im:^3ort ed 
Swiss  cheese,  he  gets  high-quality  cheese.     Some  of  our  dom.estic  Swii-ss  cheese 
io-  of  ;}uet       liigh  a  quality/  as  the  highest- quality  im.ported  cheese;  hul? 
there  arc  also  large  quantities  of  lower-grade  domestic  cheese  on  tho  nr/rket. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  is  that  we  GiUT,  in  this 
country,  malce  just  as  good  Swiss  cheese  as  they  can  make  in  Svdtzerland, 

"Don't  think  for  a.  minute,"  Mr.  Reed  declared,   "that  the  high  quality 
of  imported  Swiss  cheese  is  tho  result  of  the  sv/eet  mountean  grasses  on 
\7hich  the  cot/s  feed.      Uor  is  it  "because  of  the  pure  moiantain  air  which  they 
breathe.      There  is  no  scientific  basis  for  the  idea  that  such  factors 
determine  the  quality  of  cheese." 

I  asked  him  what  did  determine  it, 

"Just  this,"  he  replied,     "The  q"U-ality  of  Sv/iss  cheese  depends  very 
largely  upon  two  things.    It  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  IvULK  used;  and 
upon  the  kinds  of  bacteria  used  and  the  control  of  bacterial  development  in 
the  cheese  during  manufacture  and  ripening," 

Then,  Mr.  Reed  described  the  process  which  was  worked  out,  after  many 
years  of  research  work  and  experimenting,  by  scientists  in  tho  Bureau  of 
Dairy  industry.    Th_is  is  the  process  Vv'hich  makes  it  possible  to  produce  just 
as  high  quality  Swiss  cheese  in  America  as  is  made  in  S\7i tzerland.  The 
process,  known  as  the  pure-culture  and  clarification  method,  has  already- 
proved  to  be  commercially  successful  in  cheese  factories  of  several  states. 
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The  Bureau  of  Dair:"  Indur.trrmljh  the  University/  of  "o.sconsin  cooperating, 
vdll  soon  "begin  work  in  Wisconsin,  to  help  the  S^td. ss- cheese  n:eJk:ers  of 
that  State  to  apply  the  cest  kncvm  Liethods  of  maniifacture.      Most  of  the 
Swiss  cheese  made  in  the  Ignited  States  is  made  in  Wisconsin, 

When  scientific  investigators  first  "began  to  study  Swiss-cheese 
making,  30  or       years  ago,  they  found  that  the  first  necessary  step  was 
to  develop  the  proper  types  of  hacteria.     Since  tlion,   several  varieties 
of  "bacteria  have  "been  fou^id  to  he  essential  in  producing  the  changes  that 
result  in  high-quality  Swiss  cheese.     Scientists  of  the  Bure-^^u  of  Dairy 
Industry  discovered  that  at  least  two  entirely  different  types  were 
necessary.      Then  they  found  it  was  best  to  grow  these  bacteria  in  pure 

cultures  that  is,  with  all  other  kinds  of  bacteria  absent  and  then, 

to  add  a  small  quantity  of  each  pure  culture  to  the  milk  just  before 
starting  to  make  it  into  cheese, 

Yifell,   then  they  made  another  discovery.    Thoy  di sc overed  that,  running 
the  milk  through  a  centrifugal  clarifying  machine  before  making  it  into 
cheese  helped  to  clarify  the  milk,  which  was  desirahle.      This  clarifi- 
cation, and  the  use  of  the  I'ight  kinds  and  amounts  of  bacterial  cultures, 
tended  to  reduce  the  nuuber  and  increase  the  size  of  the  characteristic 
eyes  in  the  cheese,  and  this  also  was  to  be  desired.      i^ow,  this  method 
is  not  particularly  new.    It  was  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
some  12  years  ago;  and  it  was  first  put  into  commercial  use  in  1919  ^'^ 
Pennsylvania  creamery,  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau. 
Swiss-cheese  sx^ecialists  of  the  Department  have  also  helped  to  establish 
the  system  in  factories  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  ITew  York. 

Starting  soon,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  will  cooperate  with  cheese-makers  to  introdrace  the  new  and  better 

methods  throughout  Wisconsin's  great  Swiss-cheese  making  region  where 

more  than  SO  per  cent  of  all  our  Swiss  cheese  comes  from. 

You  see,  it  isn't  entirely  a  matter  of  getting  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  things  hetter.     It  is  also  a  matter  of  putting  our  knowledge  to  work. 

But,   says  Mr.  Reed,  rememher  also  that  the  FIRST  essential  is  good, 
clean,  high-quality  milk.     The  first  important  link  in  the  chain  whi.ch 
leads  to  production  of  high-quality  Swiss  cheese  is  the  dairy  farmer  liim- 
self  the  man  who  supplies  the  raw  products. 

Remem'ber,  also,  he  says,  that  even  though  the  cheesemaker  can  m^jke 
high-quality  cheese,   there  is  no  great  incentive  for  him  to  do  his  best 
unless  he  gets  paid  more  for  it,      Thds  is  why  Mr.  Reed  plaxes  much 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  grading.    He  "believes  that  the  famer  sho"ald  get 
a  premium  for  high-quality  milk,  as  compared  to  low  quality  milk;  aaid  tha-t 
high-quality  cheese  be  sold  at  a  price  in  keeping  with  its  quality. 
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"The  S3lo  of  ci-'-CuSo,  accordin.^  to  grade,   '.atl,  a  suita'ole  -prico 
differential  for  Mg/i  quciitv,  "  he  declared,   "v/ill  provide  a  stim'-JLlus  for 
the  farmer  and  cheeseiaaker  to  apply  the  iDest  known  methods  in  their  v/orh." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  thought  for  most  everyone  in  the  dairy  "business 

 T/hether  you  are  int:.rosted  in  Swiss  cheese  or  not.     It  is  true  v;hct!iGr 

you  sell  your  milk  to  a  Swiss-cheese  factory,  to  a  cre-^mory,  or  to  an 
American  cheeso  factory,   or  to  a  dry-milk  ijlant.      5u;;''i.ng  and  selling  on 
the  basis  of  quality  is  proving  to  Lie/profi table  idea  both  for  farmers  and 
for  manufa.cturers. 


AMOTJI\i CEIvIEIlTT I        Your  Farm  Heporter  has  Just  told  you  about  hJ. s  interna c\7 
vdth  Mr.  0.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agricult^j-i-c.    Your  Reporter  \dll  be  back  again  next  Monday, 
at  this  same  hour,  with  a  report  0:"  special  interest  to  growers  of  live- 
stock. 


iTOT  FOR  PUBLIC.AiriO];! 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions 

PROFITS  THROUGH  RAPID  TuRITOVER 
AM^OUITCMEIIT ;    Your  Fami  Reporter  at  the  Nation's  Capital  says  he  has  often 
heard  it  said  that  rapid  turnover  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  profital^le 
business*    That  set  him  thinking  about  rapid  turnover  in  livestock  farming. 
So  he  has  had  a  talk  about  the  matter  with  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  specialists. 

He  is  going  to  tell  jou  about  it  in  his  talk  bro-ught  to  you  from  Station  

through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right, 
Mr,  Reporter — 

-oOo— 

"Rapid  turnover,"  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  business. 
Here's  how  it  works  with  G-reene  &  Co.,  v/here  I  biiy  my  clothes. 

Greene  maizes  it  a  point  to  keep  ties,  suits,  shirts,  and  other 
goods  in  his  store  not  longer  than  four  months.    Vfny?    Ke_  explains  it  this 
way: 

"One  yea.r  from  now,  the  price  of  suits  may  go  down,     I  sell  my  stock 
early  while  they  are  still  in  style  and  before  prices  drop. 

"Another  thing:     I  pay  rent  on  the  space  those  goods  take  upj  I  pay 
interest  on  the  money  I  have  tied  up  in  them;  I  pay  insurance  on  them.  So 
if  I  sell  them  in  four  months,  my  expenses  on  them  are  just  one- third  as 
much  as  if  I  kept  them  a  year.     Selling  them  quickly  means  greater  profit. 

"Tliere^s  still  another  angle;    By  turning  my  stock  over  every  four 
months,  I  get  three  profits  a  year." 

I  expect  you  are  wondering  ho?/  a  livestock  grov/er  might  turn  the 
same  principles  to  profit.     I'll  admit,  in  my  ovra  case,  that  I  didn't 
quite  see  it  at  first.    But  Mr.  D.  Burch,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  v/ho  suggested  that  I  tell  you  about  this  matter,  explained 
it  to  me. 

"Your  clothing  merchant  or  car  dealer,"  Mr.  Burch  said,  "takes  the 
finished  product.    His  job  is  to  sell  it  quickly. 

"lEhe  livestock  grower  is  producing  a  finished  product.    His  job  is 
to  get  it  ready  for  sale  quickly.     So  you  see,  it  is  usually  to  the  ad- 
vanta.ge  of  the  livestock  man  to  mature  his  stock  as  soon  as  possible.  Rapid 
turnover,  to  him,  is  a  matter  of  early  maturity." 
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Mr.  Burch  then  went  on  to  show  me  what  rapid  turnover  means  in 
farming,     "Ihe  TDurea.u' s  investigators  have  given  this  matter  a  lot  of 
study.    Y,hen  a  farmer  is  aole  to  finish  a  hog  for  market  in --sis.JiLonths 
rather  than  eight  months,"  he  explained,  "here  is  v/hat  it  means  to  him.. 
He  saves  tv/o  m.onths  feeding,  labor,  and  risk  of  losing  the  animal  thro"'i::gh 
accident  or  disease.    He  gets  his  money  two  months  earlier,  and  maybe 
saves  some  interest  he  is  paying, 

"How  about  prices,"  Mr.  Burch  went  on.     "The  man  who  has  his  stock 
ready  for  m.arket  early,  is  likely  to  find  a  better  m.arket,  than  ne  -would 
two  months  later," 

"There*  s  still  another  thing,  Mr.  Eurch,"  I  said.    "G-reene  realized 
profits  three  times  a  year,  by  turning  his  stock  over  quickly,  ^'v'hat 
lesson  is  a  livestock  man  going  to  get  from  that?" 

"Here's  a  good  example  of  that,"  Mr.  Burch  ansv/ered.     "Some  farmers 
still  take  six  or  seven  years  to  get  beef  cattle  ready  for  market.  They 
could  raise  stock  to  about  the  same  weight  in  two  years 9    By  doing  that, 
they  would  probably  get  three  profits  as  large  as  the  one  they  nov/ 
realise,  possibly  larger," 

\iJhat,  s'oecif ically 9  can  a  livestock  grov/er  do  to  make  his  animals 
mature  faster,  I  asked  Mr,  Burch, 

"He  sijii'ply  needs  to  follow  the  tried  and  true  principles  of  breed- 
ing, feeding,  and  mana,gement , "  v/as  the  reply.  ■  "Thihlong  of  these  matters 
in  terms  of  the  things  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  Big  Business, 
however,  gives  a  little  more  weight  to  them, 

"ITow,  Mr.  Reporter,  here's  som.e thing  that  probably  hadn't  occurred 
to  you.    You  Ccin  quicken  the  maturity  of  yo'iir  animals  by  introducing  pure 
blood  into  your  herds.    Here  are  some  statem.ents  from,  actual  farmers  as 
to  the  value  they  see  in  purebreds.    Of  course,  at  the  outset,  a  farmer 
usually  doesn't  b-u^"  0.II  purebred  stock.    He  begins  grading  up  his  herd  by 
the  use  of  purebred  sires.    Let's  hear  what  the  owners  of  purebreds,  grades, 
and  scrub  stock  say  on  this  subject, 

"in  Oklahoma  farmer  sa^'s:   'A  purebred  hog  v/ill  respond  to  feed 
quicker,  and  do  better  on  the  sane,  or  less  feed  than  a  grade  or  scrub.' 

"Here's  the  opinion  of  a  J'lorida  farmer  v/ho  o^^.ed  375  head  of  cattle, 

hogs,  and  sheep:     'Purebreds  gain  more  and  faster  about  one~4hird  more  in 

the  saiiio  length  of  time  with  the  saiTiC  quantity  of  feed.*' 

"An  Ohio  farmer  compares  six  -purebred  and  four  grade  pigs  that  he 
bought  at  the  same  time,     'Tiie  purebreds,'  he  says,   'gained  20  per  cent  more 
in  five  months  than  the  grades. ' 

"Another  farmer- — this  one  from  Nebraska  thinks  about  the  same 

thing:     'Purebreds  seem  to  res'pond  better  to  the  sam.e  care  and  feed,  and 
generally  -put  on  more  gain  for  the  feed  consumed.' 
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"These  farmers,"  Mr,  3-arch.  e:xrplained,  "happened  to  "be  talking  for 
the  most  part  about  hogs.    The  same  thing  holds  good  for  other  livestock, 
tho-ugh. 

"E-J-t  noY/,"  Mr»  Biirch  said,  reaching  over  to  his  files,  "while  v;e're 
speaking  of  hogs,  let  me  show  you  a  record  ma,de  by  one  farmer."  Ee  handed 
me  a  paper. 

This  farmer  was  Mr.  Ruben  Yoder  of  Cass  CcJ-ntv,  Missouri.    ?Ie  raised, 
eleven  litters  of  pigs  which,  at  the  end  of  ISO  days,  averaged  more  than  a 
ton  to  the  litter.    Well,  that's  pretty  good,    liany  people  consider  it  a 
feat  to  make  that  kind  of  record  with  one  litter.    And  what's  more,  many 
farmers  take  seven  or  eight  months  to  raise  a  litter  that  is  far  short  of  a 
ton. 

You  no  doubt  agree  with  Mr.  Burch,  that  Mr.  Yoder  got  a  lot  of  pork 
ready  for  market,  in  pretty  short  order.    One  very  important  thing  in 
aimdng  for  a  record  of  this  kind,  naturally,  is  to  bring  all  your  pigs  safe- 
ly thro'iogh.    Losing  just  one  clius  a  lot  of  pounds  off  of  that  ton  you're 
trying  to  grow.    But,  of  course,  the  only  thing  we're  concerned  with  now 

is  tim.G  the  ntimber  of  months  it  takes  to  get  th.e  litter  ready  for  market. 

So  we'll  go  on  to  another  important  factor  in  early  m.aturity  disease  and 

parasites. 

Aga,in  lot's  use  sv/ine  as  an  example,"  Mr.  Burch  said,     "According  to 
reports  this  bureau  has  received  if  you  koe-o  yo":ir  herd  free  from  roundv/orms, 
you  can  raise  as  m.any  pigs  from  two  sows  o.s  you  could  from  three,  othorv/ise. 
And  besides,  the  wormr-free  herd  is  likely  to  be  •'uniform  in  size,  with 
practically  no  r^onts.    !7ow  listen  to  tliis  statem.ent  from  Dr.  Schv/artz  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  dropped  in  during  our  conversation. 

"'If  you  use  the  swine- ssjii  tat  ion  system,  which  is  merely  a  wa;;/"  of 
keeping  yo'or  pigs  free  from  v/orms,  you  can  have  them  ready  for  market  from 
four  to  eight  v/eeks  earlier  than  you  otherv^ise  could,' 

The  same  principle  holds  for  other  parasites  and  diseases  in  3.II  kinds 
of  livestock- — stoma.ch  worms  in  sheep,  ticks  on  cattle,  and  many  others. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  said  nothing  about  feeding.    "ITow,  Mr.  Burch," 

I  said,  "there  are  many  things  we  consider  in  feeding  livestock  quality 

of  meat,  and  so  on.    But  gan  you  tell  m.e  som-othing  specific  about  how  to 
hasten  the  time  of  maturity?" 

By  way  of  answer  he  turned  to  some  Farmers'  Bulletins.     One  of  them 
was  Farmers'  B^JJ-letin  l^o,  1549,  "Feeding  Cattle  for  Beef."    It  said  that 
many  fanners,  who  have  only  lim.ited  pasture,  feed  a  grain  mixture  to  calves 
while  they  are  still  running  with  their  dams  on  pasture.    The  finishing  of 
calves  by  this  system  means  a  quicker  turnover. 

It  v/ent  on  to  say  that  if  you  feed  spring  calves  a  supplement  of  grain- 
on  grass  while  they  are  nursing  their  dams,  you  can  market  them,  in  the  fall 
after  they  are  weaned.    They  v/ill  weigh  about  500  pounds  at  that  tim.e.  There 
is  us-oally  a  good  demand  for  beef  calves,  six  to  eight  m.onths  old,  and  they 
bring  a  greater  net  profit  than  if  carried  over  another  year  or  two. 
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Then  I  t^jmcd  to  o^nothor  Farmers^  Bulletin,  llo.  1135,  "The  Beef  Calf, 
Its  Growth  and  Development."  There  I  read,  "It  never  pays  to  starve  a  calf. 
In  fact,  the  calf  does  not  oegin  to  pay  for  feed  -until  it  is  given  enou3h  to 
make  some  gain." 

I  had  always  been  inclined  to  thinly  that  when  an  animal  v/asn't  gain- 
ing it  was  just  m.arking  time,  and  let  it  go  at  that.    But  no  I     This  bulletin 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  calf  does  not  gain  each  day,  the  feed  given 
it  is  about  the  same  as  wasted* 

Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Burch  made  a  timely  suggestion  for 
sections  of  the  country  that  have  a  shortage  of  feed,     "Cull  out  the  old 
stock  in  jiour  herd,  rather  than  stunt  the  younger  animals  by  underfeeding," 
he  said. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  things  that  cause  slow  m.aturity  lack  of 

shelter,  overcrowding,  etc.    But  there  v;as  enougli  in  vmat  Mr.  B-orch  told  me 
to  shov/  a  livestock  farmer  can  a'o-ply  this  principle  of  rapid  turnover  to 
his  faming. 

**** 

AHITOmrCIi^SI^T;     Your  Jam  Reporter  at  the  Nation^  s  Capital  has  been  telling 
you  how  livestock  growers  can  apply  a  secret  of  success  in  the  business  world- 
r^apid  turnover.    His  ta!&  is  sponsored  by  Station   and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 

ment of  Agriculture.     You  may  obtain  the  bulletins  he  referred  to  by  writing 
to  hrm  in  care  of  this  station.    They  v/ere:  Fanners'  B"alletin  TlOm  1549,  "Feed- 
ing Cattle  for  Beef";  and  Farmers*  Bulletin  ITo.  1135,  "The  Beef  Calf,  Its 
G-rowth  and  Development." 


YOUR  imil  REPORTER  AT  WASHIHC-TOII.  T^iesday,  December  13,  I93O. 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Uo,  66;  The  G-ifts  of  the  Ma^i« 

AMOUITCM'.O^ImT ;       Christmas  will  soon  be  here.      Yo-'or  farm  reporter  at 
lYashington  brings  us  a  message  from  what  he  calls  "The  modern  Wise  Lien 
of  the  East."      That  is,  he  is  going  to  tell  us  sanething  about  our 
growing  gifts  from  other  lands;  brought  to  us  by  the  plant  scientists, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric-olture.   Well,  Mr.  Reporter?- 


>je  *  j^:  H<  *  *  *  * 


Take  a  peek  at  that  Christmas  dinner.      And  glance  at  the  goodies, 
Santa  Glaus'  agents  are  getting  ready  to  slip  in  the  stockings.     Of  course, 
the  turkey  is  a  native  American  bird,  but  nearly  everything  else  on  the 
menu,  from  celery  to  nuts,  was  brought  to  thxis  country  from  abroad.    We  may 
grow  them  now.    But  they  were  brought  here  originally,  from  other  lands. 

Even  potatoes  came  from  central  and  South  America.    And  as  for  the 
oranges,  and  apples,  and  pears,  and  cherries,  and  raisins,  and  figs,  they 
were  all  brought  here.    So  were  those  nuts  we  insist  on  miscalling 
"English  walnuts"  when  they  are  really  Persian  walnuts,  and  the  almonds, 
and  filberts,  and  pistache  nuts.      And,  as  for  that,  the  very  wheat  and 
all  the  other  cereal  grains,  except  com,  which  go  to  make  up  the  staff 
of  life,  originated  in  other  countries.      In  fact,  Mr.  Knowles  A.  Ryerson 
tells  me  if  we  had  to  live  on  what  was  originally  found  in  this  country, 
we^d  have  slim  pickings. 

Mr,  Ryerson  is  in  charge  of  foreign  plant  introduction  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.      Incidentally,  he  is  just  back 
from  an  exploring  trip  in  northern  Africa.    He  a.nd  H.  L.  Vifestover,  forage 
crop  expert,  h"cijited  through  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Morocco  in  search  of  new 
apricots  and  wilt- resistant  alfalfas,  and  completed  the  QXpedition  of 
Prof,  Bioletti  of  the  University  of  California  for  the  search  of  new 
grape  varieties, 

!Hh.ey  crossed  the  Atlas  mountains  and  searched  the  oases  of  the  desert 
for  seed.      Mr,  Ryerson  says  the  alfalfa  grows  in  snail  patches  in  these 
oases  which  vary  from  a  fe?/  acres  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent.  The 
Arabs  use  the  green  alfalfa  for  their  goats  and  donkeys  and  camels. 
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This  setting  md  these  men  possibly  iDringing  us  rare  gifts  from 
afar,  suggests  the  stor.y  of  the  first  Christmas. 

But,  as  Mr.  Syerson  points  out,  we  donH  know  for  a,  long  time  v/hether 
these  finds  will  "be  worth  anything  or  not.    The  fact  that  a  plant  does  'well 
in  its  own  country,  does  not  prove  it  vd.ll  do  v/ell  in  ours.      There  is  the 
unromantic  and  drudgery  side  of  this  plant  banting  business.     The  plsjits 
must  stand  the  long  test  of  growing  under  our  conditions. 

In  fact,  the  alfalfas  ohtained  this  year  hy  the  expedition  in  North 
Africa  and  Spain  ajid  last  year  in  Turkestan  aJid  Persia  are  not  only  to  Toe 
grown  for  alfalfa,   out  also  to  "be  used  in  "breeding  experiments.     For  in- 
stance, wilt-resistant  finds  will  he  crossed  with  somie  of  our  otherwise 
more  valuable  alfalfas  in  an  effort  to  add  wilt-resistance  to  them.  The 
small  wild  apricots,  Mr.  Eyerson  "brought  in,  as  apricots  might  not  appeal 
to  many  judges  of  fruit.    They  are  to  "be  used  for  under  stocks  in  efforts 
to  develop  more  vigorous  orchard  trees,  for  our  own  Southwestern  conditions. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Hyerson  tells  me,  we  have  two  men  in  Mexico 
searching  for  wild  potato  types.     Some  of  the  tuhers  they  have  sent  in  are 
smaller  than  peas.     Too  small  for  any  use,  you  might  say.    But  Mr.  Eyerson 
Says  tha.t  may  prove  very  valuable  in  the  Department  program  of  iDreoding 
"big  potatoes  which  v/ill  "be  more  cold  resistaat  and  more  disease  resistant 
than  any  we  now  have.      You  see,  in  our  modern  plant  introduction  it  is 
often  a  single  desirable  quality  for  which  our  scientists  are  searching, 
and  not  really  a  whole  new  plant. 

These  expeditions  to  Mexico  and  Spain  and  Uorth  Africa,  were  just 
two  of  several  exploring  parties  Yie  had  out  this  year.    Dr.  David  Pairchild, 
£ho  Department's  plant  hunter  .df  broadest  experience  re-combed  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterra/nea.n  for  promising  plants.     Still  another  explorer,  J.  G-. 
Dackson  was  in  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  Mountain  region. 

W.  J.  Morse,  soybean  specialist,  and  P.  H.  Dorset t,   veteran  plant 
hunter,  are  now  on  a  two  year  expedition  seeking  new  varieties  of  soybeans 
and  other  legumes  and  ornamental  plants  for  our  gardens,  in  the  mountains 
of  Korea,  the  northern  islands  of  Japan,  and  in  southern  Manchuria,  v/here 
some  of  the  best  strains  of  soybeans  we  now  have  came  from. 

R.  Kent  Beattie  has  just  returned  from  a  three  year  exploration  in  the 
Orient  for  blight  resistant  chestnuts. 

Our  is  the  only  country  which  has  a  specially  organized  service  to 
find,  introduce,  aiid  test  new  plants,  but  Russia  is  organizing  a  somewhat 
similar  service,  and  Australia  has  investigated  the  methods  here  before 
organizing  such  a  division. 
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Of  course,  you  un.d  erst  and,  all  the  plants  introduced  are  not 
foimd  "by  explorers,     TMs  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
gets  a  large  amount  of  plant  material  through  its  correspondents  all 
over  the  world,  including  many  missionaries. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Dr.  Ralph  Mills,  then  a  medical  ; 
missionary  in  Korea,  noticed  a  legme  flourising  under  7/hat  seemed  to  he 
hard  conditions  for  plants  of  its  kind.    He  sent  in  a  little  hit  of  seed. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Byerson  tells  me,  Dr.  Mills  was  in  Washington 
and  casually  inquired  if  anything  ever  came  of  those  seed  he  sent  in. 
"We  were  able  to  tell  him,"  Mr.  Ryerson  says,   "that  $150,000  worth  of 
seed  alone  were  "being  taken  from  that  introduction  every  year."  That 
was  the  Korean  lespdeza,  now  spreading  so  extensively  in  the  South. 

However,  Mr.  Ryerson  remarks,  everything  we  get  is  not  going  to 
upset  the  world.      Most  is  going  to  fail.    Not  all  m.11  be  bell-ringers. 
We  get  a  lot  of  ore,  to  extract  a  little  gold.    But  out  of  the  few,  the 
very  few,  successes , have  come  some  which  have  proved  worth  enough  to 
run  the  whole  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several  years. 

For  instance,  Acala  cotton,  introduced  from  Mexico,  and  around 
which  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Southwest  centers,  reaches  a  value  of 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year.     The  Washington  LTavel  orange,  brought 
from  Brazil,  is  now  grown  in  about  100,000  acres  in  this  country  and  has 
a  value  of  thirty- five  million  dollars  a  year.     Soybeans  from  the  Orient 
now  form  the  basis  of  a  crop  grown  on  a  million  aaid  a  half  acres  of  our 
land  and  v/orth  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year. 
Wheats  brought  from  Russia  and  Australia,  barleys  from  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
rye  from  Italy  and  Russia,,  introduced  in  recent  years,  are  now  grown 
extensively  over  wide  sections  of  our  country. 

Dates  from  the  'Old  World,  avocados  from  Central  America,  nectarines 
from  Baluchistan,  are  a  few  of  the  introduced  fruits.    The  Chinese  elm  is 
but  one  of  the  many  ornamentals  which  have  been  successfully  introduced. 

And  what  other  gifts  from  foreign  lands  do  our  Wise  Men  bring  us? 
Several  of  this  years  finds  look  promising.    We  can  only  wait  in  hope  and 
faith,  Mr.  Ryerson  says.    All  must  go  through  a  long  period  of  testing  b^ 
fore  we  know  for  sure.      At  the  present  time,  these  plants  are  being  brought 
in  for  the  resea.rch  workers  of  state  and  federal  stations  only. 

AMODHCIMEITT ;      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  given  you  a 
glimpse  at  the  work  of  our  plant  explorers,  as  sketched  to  him  by  Mr. 
Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  ija  charge  of  foreign  plant  introduction  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  /igri culture. 


YOUH  VaSHIlTGTOW  TABK  SEPCRTSR.  Wednesday,  DecemlDer  2^,  1530. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIQIT 


SpeakiiiiS;  Time;    10  Minutes,  All  Regions 

PLAITITIIIC-  THE  1931  POULTRY  CAI/IPAIG-H 

OPEEEI^G  AHHOQITCMENT ;    Every  Wednesday  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  oroad- 
casts  the  results  of  an  interview  with  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  poultry  special- 
ists.    The  subject  for  today  is  PLAMIITG  THE  1931  POULTRY  CAIvIPAlGIT,  and 
now  I  *11  turn  the  microphone  over  to  Your  Reporter  and  let  him  tell  you 
about  it.     jU.1  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

 ooOco  

A  few  years  a^o  a  certain  young  man  surprised  the  whole  world  iDy 
flying  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  an  airplane. 

The  actual  trip  itself  required  only  about  3^  haars,  but  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months  were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  flight,    A  great 
deal  of  planning  and  thought  was  put  into  that  trip  for  weeks  before  the 
plane  finally  rolled  down  the  field  and  took  off  for  Paris. 

Of  course,  you  listeners  recall  the  Lindbergh  flight,  and  also  the 
flights  of  others  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  "both  ways  after 
many  delays,  much  preparation  and  careful  planning. 

At  thj.s  particular  time  I  *m  going  to  talk  ah  out  planning  the  1931 
poultry  campaign,  and  I  *m  going  to  anphasize  preparation,  planning,  and 
careful  thinking  because  they  are  just  as  important  to  the  success  of 
the  poultryman  as  they  were  to  the  success  of  Lindhergh.    If  you  want  to 

"bring  your  poultry  business  to  a  successful  landing  one  year  from  today  

NOW  is  the  time  to  start  planning  and  thinking. 
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Mr.  A.  R.  Lee  is  poiiltry  specialist  for  the  Federal  Burea?^  of 
Animal  Industry.    Ho^s  held  that  position  for  a  n-'omlDer  of  years  and 
knows  a  lot  aoout  poultry/  and  poultry  prolDlems.    He  h-as  a  flock  of  his 
own  over  in  Maryland  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  supervision  and 
practical  management  of  Uncle  Sam*s  poultry  flock:  at  the  G-oveniment 
experimental  farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.    I  mention  these  th-ings, 
folks,  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  he  certainly  ought  to  KNOW  what  he^s 
talking  ah  out  when  it  comes  to  chickens. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting  I  asked  Mr.  Lee  what  a  poultrj'man 
sho-uld  consider  51  EST  in  plannirig  his  1931  campaign.    Now  listen  to  his 
answer; 

"The  flock  owners  of  this  country  should  plan  to  produce  OllLY 
enough  po^altrj^  and  eggs  for  the  regular  cons-umption  in  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  very  little  chance  for  any  great  amount  of 
export  "business  in  the  poultry  industry." 

%Ir.  Lee,"  I  interrupted,  "hasn't  the  year  1930  "been  pretty  hard 
for  a  great  many  poultr^Tnen? " 

"Perhaps  so,"  he  answered,     "Prices  of  poijltry  and  eggs,  like  the 
prices  of  most  other  conmodities  have  reached  lower  levels  during  1930 
th^an  for  many  years.    However,   the  poultry  industry  is  in  no  worse 
condition,  perhaps  not  as  "bad,  as  many  others.    Besides,  feeding  the 
surplus  grain  to  laying  pullets  is  a  good  wa5^  to  market  a  lot  of  the 
grain  crop, " 

'^ould  you  recommend  an  expansion  of  the  poultry  industry  for 
1931?"  I  asked. 

"llo,  I  would  not,"  was  hJLs  positive  reply.   "However,  I  would  hold 
on  to  what  good  hirds  I  have  and  try  to  make  than  produce  as  many  eggs 
as  possihle.    We  had  a  great  many  chickens  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1930 
and  there  are  still  many  eggs  in  storage  at  the  present  time  conse- 
quently prices  have  heen  just  fair  this  fall  and  up  to  the  present  time. 
These  conditions  may  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  a  great  many  people 
in  going  along  even  in  the  NORMAL  way  for  1931«»      I^  ^  07/n  case  I  ^m 
making  no  expansions,  neither  am  I  making  any  curtailments  for  1931* 
I  *m  simply  going  along  in  my  NOEJ/IAL  way,  and  I  "believe  that's  what  most 
pcailtrymen  ought  to  do," 

"Tell  me  a"bout  the  large  hatch  in  the  spring  of  1930,"  I  said. 

"Sure,"  he  responded,   ""but  I  can  tell  you  now  that  it's  no  so  "bad 
as  it  sounds.    Por  instance,   the  early  hatches  in  1930  were  very  large, 

"but  the  later  hatches  were  unusually  small,  and  on  July  1,  1930, 

reports  showed  approximately  the  same  niomher  of  young  "birds  on  hand  as 
we  had  on  July  1,  1929.    That»s  not  so  discouraging,  is  it?" 


R-FEP 
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"No,  it  isn't,"  I  replied,   "and  now  while  we're  on  the  early 
hatching  subject,  tell  me  about  your  r ecanmendations  for  the  1931  hatches, 

"I'd  plan  to  hatch  'em  early,"  came  his  positive  reply.  "Early 
hatching  in  the  poultry  "business  is  a  sound  Dusiness  practice,  and  I'd 
plan  for  it  not  onl;^  this  caning  spring,  hut  every  spring," 

"What  else  would  you  plan  for  your  1931  poultry  campaign?"  I 
questioned, 

"Well,"  he  Said,   "If  I  were  to  do  my  own  hatching  I'd  plan  to  use 
male  "birds  hred  for  egg  production  and  hatch  early; 

•  If  I  were  going  to  "buy  hahy  chicks  I 'd  he  s-'jxe  they  came  from 
tested  stock; 

"I'd  plan  to  cjOlI  the  laying  flock  caref"ally; 
TO  QBSEP-VS  STEICT  RULES  OF  SMITATION  11^  ALL  OPERA'HOITS; 
To  feed  for  high  egg  production;  and 
To  produce  infertile  eggs  during  the  s^ummer.  " 

Mr,  Lee  was  giving  me  such  good  practical  information  that  I 
co'ojLdn't  afford  to  let  him  quit  talking  so  I  asked  hxim  ah  out  a  .OROW- 
HEALTHY-PULLETS  campaign  for  19 31, 

"It  would  "be  h^rd  to  select  a  hetter  time,"  he  responded,     "If  you 
want  to  try  a  grow-healthy-puJLlets  campaign;  you  must  plan  to  hatch  early, 
raise  clean  chicks,  use  clean  hrooders,  and  clean  litter,  clean  ground, 
and  clean  feed.    If  you  want  figures  on  the  profit  and  advantage  in 
growing  healthy  pullets,  get  in  touch  with  your  county  agent,  your  State 
college  of  agriculture  or  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agri  cul  tur  e  i  n  Wa shi  ng t  on ,  D,  C • " 

Mr,  Lee  said  that  many  pouLtrymen,  especially  o\rners  of  general 
farm  flocks,  string  out  the  hatching  season  frco  spring  until  late  in 
the  s"i:iDmer,    Be  lielieves  that  hatching  or  huying  all  chicks  in  one  or 
two  lots  and  hrooding  them  in  a  regular  hrooder  house  vdth  a  stove  would 
he  a  practical  improvement  on  many  farms  and  a  good  resolution  to  make 
for  New  Year's  day» 

Then  I  said,  "Mr.  Lee,  you  have  mentioned  a  nmher  of  points  in 
planning  the  1931  poultry  campaign,    \7hich  one  of  these  points  do  you 
consider  the  most  important?" 

Before  I  give  his  answer  to  that  qii-estion  let  me  repeat  again  that 
Mr.  Lee  has  had  more  than  a  quarter- century  of  experience  in  the  pouLtiy 
husiness.    This  answer  ought  to  he  interesting.    Here  it  is. 
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"All  the  points  I  have  mentioned  are  important  in  planning  the  1931 

poultry  campaign.    However,  if  I  emphasized  any  one  point  that  one 

point  wonld  "be  SMITATICIF,     Sanitation  is  still  neglected  on  too  many 
poultry  farms.     On  some  farms,  the  land  "becomes  infested  even  where  the 
hens  and  chickens  have  free  range.    Land  aronnd  the  poultry  house  often 
gets  "bare  and  foul.    This  can  "be  freshened  up  hy  plowing,  liming  and  re~ 

seeding.    If  the  poultry  house  is  movable  move  it  to  fresh  ground 

occasionally.    If  it's  not  movahle  ^keep  everything  clean  around  it." 


Mr.  Lee  says  that  NOVf  is  the  time  to  plan  many  of  the  practical 
business  details  for  the  spring  poultry  campaign.     For  instance,   

How  many  chickens  are  you  planning  to  raise  in  the  spring  of  1931"? 

Are  you  going  to  incubate  these  chicks  or  will  you  buy  them? 

Have  you  the  necessary  equipment  for  hatching  and  brooding  the 
nijmber  of  chicks  you  wa,nt  to  raise  during  the  spring  of  1931? 

Do  you  have  record  sheets,  business  books,  poultry  bulletins  and 
other  necessary  supplies  connected  with  the  business  end  of  the  poultry 
industry? 

Attention  to  these  matters  NOW  will  reduce  trcuble,  and  maybe  losses, 

later. 

Folks  I  see  that  my  time  is  just  about  up,  but  I  do  want  to  mention 
one  more  thing  before  I  close, 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  MASH  feeding  is  always  an  important  item  in  the 
successful  management  of  poultry/  flocks,     G-ood  laying-  mash  helps  the  hens 
to  lay  and  good  growing  mash  helps  the  chicks  to  grow;  therefore,  in 
planning  your  1931  poultry  campaign  be  s-'oro  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
proper  feeding  of  I^^SH, 

Wheat  bran,  middlings,  oats,  and  many  other  mash  ingredients  are 
cheap  this  year.     Take  advantage  of  that  situation,  and  feed  plenty  of 
MSH, 

Fancy,  fresh  eggs  have  been  a  fairly  good  price  all  the  fall.  If 

you  are  prepared  to  do  so  tpke  advantage  of  that  situation  and  produce 

fancy,  fresh  eggs,.      Ordinary  fresh  eggs  have  b^en  bringing  only  medium 
prices  this  fall.     Trke  advantage  of  that  situation  by  using  plenty  of 
eggs  in  the  kitchen,      I  *m  not  through, but  I  must  stop.     Good-bye  now 
until  next  Wednesday, 

 ooOoo  

CLOSING  MUOimCMENT;    That  Y/as  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  broadcasting 

a  poultry  talk  from  Station   in  ,    Ask  your  county  agent  or  your 

State  college  of  agriculture  to  help  you  plan  your  1931  poultry  campaign. 


A}-HTQUITC5IvIEM' :      Merry  Christmas,  everybody i    Your  farm  reporter  at 
Washington  has  "been  keeping  in  touch  with  the  cooperative  movement. 
Even  during  this  holiday  time,  he  is  ready  to  report  to  us  what 

the  experts  from  the  Federal  ?arm  Board  tell  him        Let's  hitch  up 

the  chairs  around  the  radio,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say   


Uow  let's  have  a  feast  of  facts  ahout  co-ops    ahout  fruits 

and  vegetables  co-ops. 

You  know,  most  everything  from  celery  to  nuts,  including  the 
turkey,  has  gone  co-op  these  days. 

But  I  was  asking  Mr.  Gardner  especially  about  the  fruits  and 
vegetables.    You  know  IJir,  K.  3.  Gardner,  is  in  charge  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  section  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

As  he  was  telling  me,  this  year  there  have  been  1,384  fruits  and 
vc.^ctables  cooperative  associations  reporting  to  the  Board.     Those  1,384 
associations  have  a  membership  of  some  218,000  growers.    They  are  doing 
an  estimated  business  of  about  $320,000,000  a  year. 

About  a  third  of  those  associations,  arc  on  tho  Pacific  Coast,  And 
that  third  has  something  over  a  third  of  the  members,  and  is  doing  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  business. 

Those  totals  for  the  whole  country  sound  big,  but  Mr,  Gardner  says 
there  is  plenty  of  need  for  further  organization.  —    But  before  w^:  ram- 
ble on  tall-cing  glibly  about  fruits  and  vegetables  as  if  they  wore  one 
thing,  lot's  remember  that  is  just  a  term  wc  have  coined  for  our  own 
convenience.    When  you  get  right  down  to  cases,  the  question  is,  Fnat 
fruit?  or  Fnat  vegetable,  arc  you  talking  about?    Each  has  its  own  prob- 
lems, and  most  of  them  arc  different. 


On  the  other  haJid,  it  seems  that  at  times  some  of  us  exaggerate 
the  differences  in  some  cases.     It  is  often  practical  for  one  association 
to  handle  tuo  or  more  ir^aits  or  vegetahles,   or  even  fr^aits  and  vegetahles. 
That  is,  when  thev  are  sold  on  the  same  markets;  and  are  h^.ndled  through 
the  same  m.arket  channels;  and  m^yhe  are  gro^vn  "by  some  of  the  same  farm.ers* 
Mr,  G-ardner  segs  po ssihilities  of  more  cooperative  development  along  those 
lines. 

Sut  as  he  says,  there  are  different  angles  to  the  prohlem  izith  each 
coiTiiTiodity  we  consider.     The  cliars^cter  of  the  stuff  itself;  how  perishable 
it  is;  the  time  of  the  year  it  is  marketed,  how  it  is  sold;  the  distance 
to  market,  these  and  other  cons5d'3rations  make  a  very  com.plex  problem. 

As  you  may  have  noticed,  growers  of  certain  commodities  at  con- 
sidera^ble  distance  from  m^rkCu  largely  from  press  of  necessity,  have  in  the 
past  paid  more  attention  to  grading  and  packing  and  shipping  through 
cooperative  associations.     Tncj  have  tended  to  lead  in  the  formation  of 
big  cooperative  organizations  equipped  to  perform  marketing  services  for 
their  members. 

However,  Mr,  Gardner  says  that  other  areas,  closer  to  market,  are 
just  as  much  in  need  of  organization^as  were  some  of  the  now  highly 
organized  territories  at  the  time  those  co-ops  were  formed.     In  fact, 
he  has  recently  had  m.any  evidences  of  wide- spread  interest  in  the 
forrna.tion  of  co-ops  for  handling  various  fruits  and  vegetables.  'For 
that  reason,  Mr,  Harry  C,  Hensley,  another  Farm  Board  specialist  in  the 
fr^j-it  and  vegetable  section, has  prepared  a  guide  for  setting  up  local 
fr-ait  and  vegetable  co-ops.    Any  of  you  interested,  can  get  a  copy  yJ^ 
by  "iTriting  to  The  Federal  Farm  Board, at  Washington,  D.  C,    Just  ask 
for  rr-j.it s  and  Vegetables  Bulletin  ITo.  1. 

In  that,  Mr,  Hensley  points  out  that  in  forming  a  co-op,  you 
first  need  to  collect'  the  facts.     From  these  facts  you  determine  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  form  an  association.     Then  you  wa.nt  to  develop  a 
sound  organization  plan.     And  then  you  need  to  use  proper  methods  in 
putting  the  organization  across.    He  gives  detailed  s^aggcstions  on 
ho '7  to  do  those  things.    And  with  them  he  gives  a  sample  of  an  organi- 
zation agreement,  and  articles  of  incorporation,  and  by-laws  for  the 
association. 

That  ought  to  be  a  big  help  to  any  of  you  vegetable  men  or  fru.it 
farmers  interested  in  growers  orgamzat ions.    ¥ir,  G-Erdner  sa.j/s  this 
problem  of  organization  is  one  which  calls  for  the  best  thought  before 
you  go  into  the  undertaking.     When  you  believe  3/ou  need  a  co-op,  the 
thing  is  to  molce  a.  survey/  and  get  the  facts.     The  idea  is  to  find 
whether  the  need  is  real  and  whether  the  chances  are  good  for  an 
association's  success. 

First  comes  the  question  of  enough  volume,    Mr.  Gardner  insists 
that  often  volume  is  not  given  the  consideration  it  should  have.  Unless 
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the  association  crin  get  enough  hiisiness  to  carry  on  economically,  it  v/ill 
te  at  a  disadvanta/;;;e  as  to  costs  of  marketing  coramred  to  other  channels 
already  existing. 

However,  Mr.  Gardner  claims  that  producers  are  too  often  moved  hy 
the  one  coimodity  idea,  when  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  would  he  iDottcr 
to  have  more  than  one  commodity,  especially  is  tha.t  true,  where  the  two 
or.  more  commodities  move  through  the  same  channels  of  trade,  to  the  same 
t  c  r mi  nal  ou 1 1 e  t  s « 

As  a,  general  rule,  he  say.s^,  an  association  should  not  he  formed 
unless  the  operating  costs  can  "bo  kept  to  a  level  which  will  compare 
favorahly  with  the  costs  of  mxarkcting  through  other  channels. 

Local  associations  arc  the  iDasis  for  a  more  complete  set-up  for 
cooperative  fruit  and  vogetaolo  marketing.     Groups  of  locals,  Mr. 
Gardner  points  out,  can  he  brought  together  into  regional  organizations. 
Through  the  regional  associations,  the  local  co-ops  can  act  collectively 
in  a  numhcr  of  ways;     including  selling  products,  hujing  supplies,  and 
stim^j.lating  demand.     All  those  things  can  he  done  more  economically  and 
more  efficiently  and  profitably  hy  a  big  regional  than  is  possible  by  smll 
locals*  acting  independently. 

The  important  problem  in  the  f raits  and  vegetables  co-op  picture, 
as  Mr.  Gardner  sees  it  at  the  present  time  is  primarily  one  of  establish- 
ing, wherever  practicable,  satisfactory  local  and  regional  associations 
with  big  enough  volume  to  operate  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  size  of  the  region  to  be  covered  by  one  organization  varies  . 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  with  different  coiiimodit ie s .  The 
regional  knows    no  political  boundaries.     Its  extent  is  largely  a  matter 
of  similar  production  and  marketing  conditions.    Bat  there  are  a  number 
of  sections  \-vhere  it  would  seem  that  growers  might  well  gain  considerable 
benefits  from  more  complete  organization. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Gardner  suggests  that  tomato  and  other  truck 
crop  grov/ers  in  important  producing  areas  of  the  South  might  well 
form  regional  cooperative  associations  for  their  commodities. 

It  seems  reasonable,  to  him,  to  think  that  improvements  could  be 
gained  in  m.arketing  by  the  formation  of  regional  associations  among 
citrus  growers  and  vegetable  producers  of  the  Eio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas.     Certain  of  the  apple  producing  sections  of  the  East  also  seem 
capable  of  cooperative  developm.ent  at  this  time. 

However,  all  such  questions  come  back  to  the  local  organization. 
Setting  up  an  association  is  something  for  you  farmers  to  decide  upon 
yourselves.    Better  get  that  guide. 

AITlTOUlTCEIvIElTT:     That  guide  for  setting  up  local  cooperative  marketing 
associations  in  the  fruits  and  vegetables  field  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Write  to  the  federal  Farm  Board,  at  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  ask  for  Erij-its 
and  Vegetables,  federal  Farm  Board  Bulletin  Ho.  1.     This  Station  is  co« 
operating  with  the  Farm  Board  and  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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YOUR  YAm  REPORTER  AT  WASHII-IGTOH  Friday,  ■  Dec enber  26,  193O. 


ITOT  FOR  PUBLI CATION 


Speaking:  Tine;      10  Minutes. 

Dplry  Interview  ITo.  6S:     ?EY  HAVMT'T  DAIRY  PRICES  C-OUE  UP? 

AMOUNCEMg^T:    At  this  tine  Your  Earn  Reporter  at  Washington  "brings  to 

dairy-famer  listeners  of  Station   his  Eriday  dairy  news  fron  the 

S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     He's  "been  inquiring  around  about  the 
recent  peculiar  "behaviour  of  the  butter  narket;  and  what  he  has  found 
cut  nay  throw  some  light  on  the  question  that  has  "been  asked  nany  tines 
in  the  last  few  ncnths:     "YOiy  ha.venH  dairy  prices  gone  up?"    All  right, 
Mr,  Reporter  


The  dairy  narkets  this  feJ.1  have  "been  sanething  of  a  puzzle,  as 
well  as  sa:.ething  of  a  disappointment. 

J-ULi"ble  together  all  the  influences  which  have  nade  the  narket  what 
it  is,  and  you  get  a  picture  that  is  almost  as  confusing  as  some  of  our 
nodemistic  art. 

On  the  surface,  the  picture  seens  to  show  every  reason  why  the 
price  of  "butter  should  not  have  behaved  as  it  has. 

However,  you  know  what  actually  happened  reasons  or  no  reasons. 

The  price  of  butter  not  only  did  not  go  up  in  the  f,all  months  as  it  is 

supposed  to  do  and  always  has  dond  but  it  has  gone  down.     The  tra- 
ditional autumn  price  rise  did  not  only  fail  to  appear  but  it  turned 

treat  or,  and  became  a  slu:-ip. 

I  got  the  following  contrasting  figures  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Davis,  of  the 
Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri cultural 
Econanics, 

Ordinarily,  as  you  know,  prices  begin  to  go  up  in  September,  2  to 
3  cents  above  August  prices;  then  there  is  another  3-cent  increase  in 
October;  and  a  further  3-cent  gain  in  November. 
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But  in  SeptenlDer,  1930,  prices  were  less  thcJi  1  cont  higher  than 
thej  were  in  August;  in  Octoher  thoy  gained  less  than  "I-  cent  over  the 
Scpter-foer  level;  and  in  ITcvenher  they  took  a  nosc-dive,  actually  dropping 
nearly  h  cents. 

This  is  an  alnost  "u::iparalleled  -peri omanc'o;  hut  it  is  not  confined 
to  hutter.     The  s^r.-io  thAng  has  happened  to  the  price  of  cheese,  jlnd 
v/hile  the  prices  for  fluid  nilk  have  not  "behaved  so  radically,  still 
the  low-price  influence  has  "been  at  work.     Prices  have  been  revised 

downv/ard  in  many  cities  not  only  prices  to  x^roducers,  hut  retail  prices 

to  cons-ur.iers. 

Very  ohvicusly,  there  is  an  African  in  the  wood-pile  sonev/here. 
The  puzzle  is:     Jind  hJ.:.:, 

As  a  natter  of  fact,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  put  your  finger  on  rxny 
one  reason  that  v/ill  explain  why  hutter  prices  failed  to  rise  this  fall. 
Prcoahly  the  right  ajisv/er  lies  on  a  combination  of  reasons  arising  out 
of  the  general  depression  of  business. 

Lot  ue  reviev;  the  situation  as  Mr.  Davis  outlined  it  to  r.ie.  First, 
how  about  the  supply? 

Well,  if  you've  been  following  the  r.iarket  reports,  you  know  tha.t 
there  wa,s  considerably  less  butter  in  storage  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fall  th.an  there  was  in  the  fall  of  I929.    ^nd  you  know  also  that  we 
were  producing  slightly  less  butter  than  in  I929. 

This  is  the  thing  about  the  situation  that  cakes  it  so  hard  to 

"U-nderstand  less    butter  on  hand  and  less  butter  going  to  market,  and 

still  prices  not  only  do  not  ii:rprove  but  they  clinb  on  the  toboggan. 

Here  are  the  cold  facts  and  figures.    As  you'll  recall,  the  first 
big  price  drop  caiie  in  Cctcber,  1929.    Along  mth  that  general  de-pression-^ 
we  had  an  unusimlly  heav;;^  carryover  of  butter  in  storage.    Two  very  good 
reasons  for  low  prices. 

Then  along  cono  the  drouth,  as  you  will  also  recall,  production 
sluiiped,  and  while  at  the  sar.ie  tine  there  wa.s  a  deLiajid  for  butter  to  be 
placed  in  storage  for  use  thJ..s  winter,   the  result  is  shoi,m  in  the  follow- 
ing figu.res:    On  May  1,  when  the  storage  season  opened,  we  had  23  nillion 
po-ujids  of  butter  in  storage,  which  was  IJ  nillion  jpo'^ds  nore  than  last 
year.    By  August  1,  however,  we  actually  had  6  nillion  poimds  LESS  in 
storage  than  we  had  on  August  1,  1929. 


This  shortage  kept  increasing,  too;  until,   on  Hovenber  1  the  total 
butter  in  storage  v/as  2S  nillion  pounds  short  of  last  year's  total. 


mm. 
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This,  of  course,  is  cno  enco^iraging  feature  of  the  situation  

even  though  it  doesn't  seer.-i  to  ncan  anything  to  the  price  level  right 
now. 

Production  figures,   on  the  other  hand,  aren't  so  encouraging,  al- 
though cresciery  'outter  production  for  1930  up  to  UovcolDer  1  was  nore  than 
Ug-  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year.    In  August,  it  fell  to  nore  than  12 
per  cent  under  the  I929  figure,  hut  since  then  has  cone  hack:,  -"ontil,  in 
Octoher  the  difference  v^ras  less  than  1  per  cent. 

ITow,  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

One  reason  butter  prices  didn't  rise  with  lower  storage  stocks  and 
decreased  production,  was  that  consumption  also  slumped, 

the  ' 

How,  on  paper  at  least , /apparently  slight  decrease  in  consunption 
doesn't  explain  why  butter  prices  should  take  a  H-cent  drop  in  l\iovember. 
But  it  probably  is  more  imT)ortant  than  it  seems  to  be  on  paper, 

For  example.    In  the  big  cities  where  unemployment  is  especially 
acute,  demand  has  slirnped  the  most* 

And  remember,  it  is  on  the  markets  of  these  big  cities  that  butter 
prices  are  largely  determined. 

As  a  result  of  decreasing  cons-amption,  dealers  naturally  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  butter  they  have  in  storage  just  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  aren't  in  the  market  for  much  fresh  butter  as  long  as  they  have  hold- 
over butter  to  sell.    The  tendency  is  to  play  safe,  and  take  no  chances 
of  getting  burned  fingers.    Obviously  this  reacts  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  fresh  butter. 

Uov/,  all  of  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  our  old  scientific 

friend,  psychology,  dcoression  psychol ogy  has  been  one  of  these 

Africans  in  the  wood-pile. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  Just  how  much  of  a  factor  this  has  been  -  a 
state  of  mind  can't  very  well  be  meas^o-red.    But  it  undoubtedly  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  butter  market  is  behaving  as  it  is. 

The  picture  would  not  be  nearly  complete,  hov/ever,  without  re- 
ferring again  to  production.    After  the  dry-weather  slunp,  production  came 
back  with  a  rush  until  in  October  it  was  less  than  1  per  cent  behind  last 
year's  high  figures,    /uid  so,  although  production  of  butter  has  been  less 
than,  last  year's,  this  f,all  rush  has  undoubtedly  been  a  factor  in  keeping 
prices  low.    It  was  undoubtedly  a  contributor  to  the  November  price  drop* 
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The  fact  is,   tln.t  compared,  viith.  most  other  fam  industries,  dairy- 
ing is  relatively  profitahle,  even  now.      And  so,  thousands  of  farmers  • 

especially  wheat  and  cotton  farmers  -are  milking  cows,  for  cash  incane. 

In  some  sections  good,  fell  pastures  also  helped  to  increase  milk  pro- 
duction. 

The  result  is  th-r.t  we  are  now  producing  for  a  danand  that  we  donH 
have.      We  have  -prosperity/  production  and  depression  demands 

In  January  the  Dep<artment  of  ilgri culture  will  puhlish  a  review  of 
the  dairy  situation  of  1930*    And,  of  course,  in  February  the  annual 
a^^ri cultural  outlook  report  for  1931  will  he  puhlished. 

In  view  of  the  present  situ.ation,  "both  of  these  reports  premise 
to  he  of  unusual  interest  this  winter.    If  you  are  interested  in  the 
dairy  Dusiness,  he  on  the  lookout  for  them. 


AMOWCEMM :      You  liavo  heen  listening  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washing- 
ton reporting  his  interview  ^7ith  Mr.  L.  M,  Davis,   of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  on  the  dairy  price  sitmtion.     Your  Reporter  will 
he  on  the  air  again  from  Station   ,  next  Monday  at  this  sar.:e  hour. 
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Speaking:  Time:     10  Mintctes 

Livestock  Interview  Uo.  68:    DOSS  gELF-?EEDIIIG-  FAY? 

AITiTOUlICSIiElIT ;    At  this  time  Your  Jarm  Reporter  at  Washington  begins  another 
week  of  reporting  his  timely  interviev/s  on  farm  topics,  which  lie  "brings  you 
direct  from  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington, 
D.C.    Today    is  livestock  day;  and  the  question  is,  "  Self-Feeding  versus  Ha,hd 
Feeding."    How  about  it,  Mr.  Reporter.... 

Do  self-feeders  pay,,.,? 

The  answer  seems  to  be" Yes-  and  ITo." 

I^ve  popped  this  question  at  a  hog  man,  a  cattle  man,  a  sheep  man, 

and  a  horse  man  all  of  them  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  and 

here^s  about  the  way  the  answers  sun  up: 

Taking  hogs  first,  the  answer  is  "Yes  Self-feeders  do  pay,  \7ithout 

much  question." 

As  for  cattle  the  answer  is  "Yes  with  reservations." 

And  how  about  sheep?    Well,  the  answer  is  rather  indefinite.  About 
the  most  that  can  be  said  right  now  is  that  self-feeding  of  sheep  MIC-HT  pay. 

And  then  v/e  come  to  horses;  and  here  the  answer  seems  to  be  pretty 
definitely  "ITo",  for  obirious  reasons. 

ITow,  of  all  meat  animals  the  hog  seems  to  be  the  one  most  capable  of 
feeding  himself.    The  hog  may  be  dunb  in  some  v/ays,  but  he  is  an  expert  on 
food.    Ke  knows  his  groceries.    And  he  not  only  knows  them,  but  contrary  to 
popular  ideas  of  hoggishness,  he  has  judgment;  and  if  he  is  left  alone  the 
hog^s  judgnent  is  generally  unerring. 

So  far  as  we  know,  about  the  only  other  animal  who  can  trust  his  own 
discretion  to  be  his  g-aide  is  the  mule.    Cs.ll  it  stubbornness  if  you  like. 
There  may  be  corn  to  the  right  of  him  and  corn  to  the  left  of  him,  and 
corn  0.11  around  him,  but  the  m.ule  usually  refuses  to  eat  more  than  he  actually 
wants.    Eut  still,  the  hog  goes  the  mule  one  better.    For  the  hog  seems  to 
be  his  ov/n  best  expert  when  it  comes  to  selecting  a  balanced  diet.  Give 
him  the  ingredients  and  he^ll  do  a  better  job  of  balancing  than  anybody  can 
do  for  him. 
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ITow,  it  is  proDaol^^  going  too  far  to  sav,  aosolutely,  that  other 
animals  canH  do  tha  same  thing;  "but  so  far,  the  hog  is  the  only  one  which 
has  demonstrated  his  a'oility,  sat isf actorilj. 

\7ell,  Y/EY  is  self-feeding  giving  such  good  results? 

Jirst  of  all,   oecause  it  is  the  ITATUPAL  method.     This  was  pointed 
out  to  me  oy  Dr.  S.  S»  Buckley,  one  of  the  men  in  the  swine  office  of  the 
IF.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Begin  with  the  nev/-Dorn  pig,"  Dr.  Buckley  said.     "IJature  provides  it 
with  a  mixed  feed.     Its  m.o therms  milk  is  a  complete  food  wholescmie,  pala- 
table, and  satisfying  in  every  particula^r.    YTell,  wh^t  happens  after  v/esning? 
The  pig  has  to  shift  for  itself,  and  it  c ont inue s  to  select  the  things  that 
it  needs,  that  is,  I?  its  e.ppetite  is  given  a  free  hand.    Hand  feeding  at 
this  point  is  unnatural.    Fat  foods  containing  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
m.inerals  and  vitamins  in  separate  compartments  of  the  self-feeder,  and  let 
the  pig  do  the  rest." 

" Rem emoer, "said    Dr.  Buckley, '  "th.at  the  pig's  condition  is  a^-ways 
changing..    And  with  every  change  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  food  re^ 
qiiiremient s.    Por  instance,  a  m.ixture  which  is  fine  for  a  40-pound  pig  may  not 
"be  so  fine  for  the  same  pig  weighing  75  pounds.    And  so  this  is  one  trouble 
with  a  ready-made  mixed  feed*     The  pig  hiiTiself  is  the  only  one  who  can  m.ix 
his  feeds  so  that  he  gets  exactly  v.hat  he  needs  in  each  stage  of  development. 

Of  co'orse,  these  feeds  m.ust  be  available  at  all  timxes,  so  that  the 
pig  can  take  them  or  leave  them,  as  he  likes, 

:Tow,  there  are  special  times  when  hand  feeding  does  become  necessary, 
?or  exam.ple,  if  sows  are  allowed  to  run  to  self-feeders  during  the  gesta- 
tion period,  they  ma;^^  get  too  fat. 

But  all  in  all,  Sr.  Buckley  spj^s,  hog  men  all  over  the  country  report 
that  the  self-feeder  not  only  saves  labor  but  that  it  is  more  economical 
than  hand  feeding. 

Self-feeding  means  faster  gains  and  cheaper    gains.     G-enerally  spsak- 
ingj  the  quicker  gains  are  produced,  the  better;  v-ithin  reasonable  lim.its, 
of  course, 

ITov/,  let  me  quote  one  m.ore  remark  of  Dr,  Buckley's  that  I  remember 
especially. 

"Every  time  you  throv/  out  feed  to  hogs,  merel^^  to  i^aontg^n  weight, 
and  not  produce  a  gain"  he  declared,  "that  feed  is  wasted.    Y\Diat  6.0  you 
collect  on  it?    ITo  gain — no  profit.     This  waste  may  not  be  noticed,   but  it 
can  very  easily  mo'-ont  uo  to  a  total  of  considerable  Importance,  over  a  few 
months • " 

'Tell,  so  miuch  for  hogs.    TThen  we  begin  self-feeding  cattle  we  have 
a  little  different  problem, —  several  different  problem.s,  in  fact.     In  the 
first  place  Mr.  \" .  E.  Black  tells  me  that  apparently  beef  cattle  will  not 
satisfactorily  balance  their  own  rations,  as  hogs  will,    Mr.  Black,  you 
know,  is  in  charge  of  the  beef-cattle  office  in  the  U,  S,  Department  of 
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Agricu-lture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  experimented  with  self-feeders 
at  the  Sni~ar-Bar  Fa.rms  at  Grain  Valley,  Missouri,  at  Lewisturg,  West  Virginia, 
and  nov/  its  investigators  are  feeding  7/heat  in  a  self-feeder  at  the  U-  S. 
Animal  Hushandry  Experijiient  Farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.    Besides, /leaaing 
steer  feeders  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  using  self-feeders  with  some  success. 

One  big  advantage  of  this  cafeteria  plan  for  cattle,  of  cou^;ce,  is 
that  it  saves  labor.     Instead  of  carrying  feed  to  steers  every  day,  it  is 
oossibls  to  get  similar  results  by  hauling  it  in  a  wagon  and  placing  it 
in  a.  self-feeder  once  or  twice  a  week. 

According  to  Mr,  Bla^ck,  cattlemen  say  that  self-feeders  are  especially 
good  for  feeding  hea^/y  grain  rations.    They  say  that  self-fed  steers  will 
usually  eat  more  and  make  greater  gains  than  steers  fed  by  hand. 

However,  precautions  are  necessary  with  cattle  that  are  not  necessary 
with  hogs.    First,  the  feed  must  be  mixed  before  it  is  put  in  the  self- 
feeder.    Then,  says  Mr.  Black,  use  judgnent  in  starting  steers  on  a  self- 
feeder,  and  then,  watch  them  closely. 

Of  course,  turning  a  bunch  of  hungry  steers  loose  on  grain,  when 
they  arenH  used  to  it,  v/ould  be  disastrous.    One  way  to  get  around  this,  is 
to  hand  feed  for  a  month  or  more  in  the  troughs  of  the  self-feeder- — until 
the  cattle  are  on  full  feed. 

Another  way  is  this,  xorovided  you  have  the  eq^aipment.    Mix  the  grain 
with  gro^and  or  chopped  roughage  in  s^ach  proportions  that  the  cattle  can't 
get  too  much  grain.     Start  with,  say,  about  one  part  of  grain  to  three 
parts  of  ro'ughage,  by  weight.    Then  gradually  increase  the  grain  until  the 
proportion  is  three  pa,rts  of  grain  to  two  parts  of  roughage,  a.t  the  end 
of  the  first  month,    Tov;ard  the  end  of  the  fattening  period  you  will  find 
the  cattle  eating  about  three  times  as  much  grain  as  roughage. 

At  Sni-a-Bar  Farms,  calves  were  given  grain  in  creeps,  before  weaning. 
This  amounted  to  self~f eeding,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  paying  practice. 

their 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  hov/ever,  calves  will  not  balance /rations 
properly  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  feed  in  the  creeps  already  mixed. 

ITov/,  of  course,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  gelf-f eeding. 

Livestock  scientists  are  still  experimenting  with  the  self-feeding  of  hogs   

they  have  really  only  begun  to  experiment  with  the  self-feeding  of  cattle — - 
and  very  little,  if  any,  self-feeding  has  been  tried  with  sheep. 

We  do  know,  hov/ever,  that  it  generally  pays  to  self-feed  hogg  

including  those  fed  on  raw  garbage,    IVith  certain  reservations,  it  is 
desirable  to  self-feed  cattle.    As  a  labor-saving  and  economical  piece  of 
equipment,  the  self-feeder  has  already  earned  a  place  on  the  farm. 
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If  you* re  interested  in  self-feeders,  here  are  two  "bulletins  you 
may  v;ant.    One  is  called  "  Self-Feeding  versus  Hand  Feeding  of  Sovi^s  and 
Litters,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  17o.  1504.    Tlie  other  is  "Feed-Lot  and  Ranch 
Equiixisnt  for  Beef  Cattle,"  Farmers*  Bulletin  ¥,o,  1584. 

ifc  sfj  >|C  j|c 

MlIOUFCFI.iSIIT ;    Write  for  those  bulletins,  if  you  want  them,  to  Station  _ 
or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.    The  titles  and 
nunhers,  again,  are  "Self-Feeding  versus  Hand  Feeding,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
llo.  1504;  and  "Feed- Lot  and  Ranch  Equipment  for  Beef  Cattle,"  Farmers^ 
Bulletin  ITo.  1584. 


YOUH  EiSi:  EEPGRTER  AT  wASHIlv5?C!T.  Tuesday,  Dece-'ber  36,  195Q» 


CrQ-ps  and  Soils  Interview  He.  c7:  Clignc^es  in  Diet  and  Farn  Land. 

Mi^OuHCSiSi^T:    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  "been  to  the  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  again.    ITow  he  vvill  report 
to  us  -vvhiat  they  have  told  hin«    ?Ie  tells  me  he  found  out  that  changes  in 

the  diet  of  our  American  people  have  had  qmte  an  effect  on  our  use  of  land  

But  he  will  tell  you  at  out  that  u' ell ,  Mr.  Reporter?  


This  holiday  season  is  usually  a  time  of  feasting. 

More  folks  have  food  on  their  minds,   even  though  ii:  may  not  "be  mind- 
food,  than  at  most  any  other  time  of  the  year.      At  least,  that  would  he 
my  guess. 

But  Dr-,  Co  5";^  Balier  reoinds  me  that  we  don^t  eat  like  we  used  to  . 

A  lot  of  u,^  r]^xe  ^:hanged  our  cdets.  And  "by  diet  I  don't  mean  any  of 

this  "let 's~g~t- thin"  faddery. 

Of  course,  as  your  thoughts  skip  hack  to  your  Christmas  dinner  or 
ahead  to  the  Hev?  Year  spread,  you  may  find  that,  in  your  individual  case, 
you  ate  ahout  the  same  kinds  of  food  you  used  to  eat;  sa^^,  "before  the  World 
War. 

Taken  "by  and  large,  however,  there  has  heen  considerable  change. 
Dr.  Baker,  \Tho,  you  limow,  is  an  economist  of  the  "United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pointed  out  to  mo  just  where  we  have  changed.     Prom  his  figures 
of  the  total  consumption  of  the  dj.fferent  kinds  of  food  stuffs  in  this 
country  and  the  total  number  of  people,  he  is  ahle  to  get  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  what  changes  we  have  made  hy  comparing  figures  for  the  different 
years. 

The  average  one  of  us,  he  sa^.^s,  now  eats  nearly  a  sixth  less  wheat, 
and  only  half  as  much  corn,  and  other  cereal  grains  as  we  did  hefore  the 
War.     On  the  other  hand,  the  average  American  eats  more  thaji  a  third  more 
sugar,  prohahly  a  fourth  more  milk  and  dairy  products,  possihly  a  fifth 
more  vegetables,  and,  until  recently,  a  little  more  meat* 


There  doesn't  seem  to  "be  so  much  difference  in  the  total  amount  of 
me?.t  as  in  the  kinds  of  meat  we  eat.        We  eat  much  less  beef  and  much 
more  pork  than  we  did. 

Just  why  we  have  changed  is  quite  another  question.    In  fact,  from 
what  Dr.  Baker  tells  me,  it  is  quite  a  n-omher  'of  other  questions.  But 
aside  from  any  causes  which  may  or  may  not  have  operated  to  ncke  us  eat 
a  little  less  of  one  kind  of  food  and  a  little  more  of  another,  the  facts 
remain  that  our  folks  eat  differently  than  they  did. 

ilnd  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
changes  in  our  easting  should  hpwVe  changed  our  need  for  farm  l^jids.  Different 
kinds  of  stuff  require  different  amounts  of  land  to  produce  them. 

As  Dr.  Baker  sa^^s,  if  a  man  could  live  on  sugar  alone,  it  v/ould  only 
trike  ahout  a  third  of  an  acre  of  sugar  "beets  or  sugar  cane  to  give  him  the 
same  amount  of  energy  he  gets  from  the  food  he  eats  novv.      On  that  hasis, 
it  would  teke  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  corn  or  pota,toes.    It  would  take 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  wheat  or  tcmatoes  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Of  course,  no"body  is  fig-aring  on  going  on  any  such  lopsided  diet. 

K-guring  th-at  same  way,  it  would  take  over  three  acres  if  our 
mythical  average  man  ate  only  pork  and  lard.      Of  course,  he  couldn't  do 
that. 

Milk,  however,  is  a  more  complete  food.    A  nan  might  actually  "be 
able  to  live  for  some  time  on  milk  alone.     You  might  say,  we  have  all 
done  it  at  times.    To  produce  the  feed  for  the  cow  to  produce  the  milk  for 
the  man  would  take  two  and  a  third  acres  of  crops  and  one  and  two- thirds 
acres  of  pasture.      And  if  instead  of  milk  that  exclusive  diet  was  "beef 
and  veal,  it  would  take  11  acres  of  crops  and  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
past'UTe,  to  feed  one  man. 

So-  you  understand,  it  makes  considerable  difference  what  a  man  eats 
as  to  how  much  land  it  takes  to  feed  him. 

It  takes  more  land  for  a  diet  based  largely  on  meat  than  for  one 
based  on  wheat  or  corn. 

Well,  you  say,  that^s  all  very  nice.    But  maybe  you  are  one  of  those 
hard-headed  fellows  who  wants  to  know  just  how  much  land  it  actually  does 
take  to  feed  most  any  one  of  us. 

Dr.  Baker  says  it  talces  over  two  acres  of  crops  to  feed  the  average 
American.  It  takes  only  one  acre  of  land  to  feed  the  average  C-erman.  Only 
one-half  acre  to  feed  a  Chinese,  and  only  one- fourth  of  an  acre  to  feed  the 
average  Japanese.      He  points  out  that  except  for  the  difference  between 
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China  and  Japan,  where  the  difference  is  due  to  much  higher  crop  yields 
in  Japan,  those  variations  in  amo-unt  of  land  needed  to  feed  one  person 
are  due  principally  to  differences  in  diet. 

But  let's  go  "back  to  our  original  proposition.     Dr.  Baker  has 
calculated  the  effect  the  actual  change  in  our  national  diet  has  had  on 
the  use  of  our  land, 

^_^You^recall  he  said  we  eat  less  wheat  and  other  cereal  foods.  We 
each  iauy^'bss,  on  the  average,  to  reduce  the  acreage  needed  to  feed  one 
person  "by  about  one-twelfth  of  an  acre.      But  rememljer — — we  are  eating 
more  milk,  and  pork,  and  vegetables,  things  which  take  a  relatively  larger 
amount  of  land.    We  are  eating  enough  more  of  those  thir_gs  to  have  incre.as- 
ed  the  acreage  needed  for  feeding  the  average  one  of  us  "by  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre. 

Tnen  there  is  that  extra  sugar  we  have  been  eating.      Most  of  that 
sugar  has  ccme  from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  Hawaii,   and  the  Philippines.  But 
if  if  were  produced  in  the  continental  "United  States,  it  would  only  take 
©bout  one  one-hundredth  of  an  acre  of  beets  to  supply  each  one  of  us  \7ith 
our  additional  sugar  ration. 

So  you  gather,  -ffom  v;hat  Dr.  Baker  says,  t he" nat  .result  of  the 
change  in  diet  of  the  i'\meric?ji  people  has  been  an  increase  in  crop  land 
needed  to  feed  each  person,  of  about  one- twenty- fourth  of  an  acre. 

Since  beef  t.akes  more  land  than  does  either  pork  or  milk  if  this 
tendency  to  eat  less  beef  keeps  on,  it  vdll  req'oire  less  acreage  of  crop 
and  pasture  land  to  feed  each  one  of  us. 

And  althoiogh  the  changes  in  diet,  taken  by  and  large,  have  not 
made  much  change  in  the  amount  of  land  needed  on  the  v/hole,     the  changes 
have  had  quite  a  bit  of  influence  on  the  demand  for  the  products  of  par- 
ticul^x  regions.     In  some  cases,  they  form  an  important    part  of  the 
big  q_uestion  of  "Land  Utilization  and  the  Parm  Problem"  which  is  graphi- 
cally described  in  all  its  phases  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agric-'Jlture' s  Miscellaneous  F'j.bli cation  No.  97. 

AEI'-IOUITCEI.IMT-:     Your  farm  reporter  at  Wa.shiiigton  has  just  reported  to  you 
an  interview  v/ith  Dr.  0.  E.  Baiter  of  the  United  States  Dep.artment  of 
ilgri culture  on  the  effect  changes  of  diet  have  had  on  the  needs  for  farm 

land.     This  Station   cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  presenting  this  report. 
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1??HAT'S  FOR  POULTRY? 

AM0U1TCEI\1MT;      Yo^or  Pam  Reporter  at  VJashington  has  "been  looking  into 
what  the  fut-are  holds  for  the  poultrj  industry.      He  is  goiiig  to  tell  you 

today,  in  his  weekly  telk  over  Station  ,  aljout  the  talk  he  had  with 

Mr.  R.  Vr.  Dunlap,  assistant  secretary  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.     jUl  right,  Mr.  Reporter  
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Po-'oltry  and  eggs,  in  the  light  of  present  prices,  would  appear  to 
have  rather  gloomy  prospects.      But  it's  the  study  of  the  long-time  trends 
that  gives  encouragement  for  the  poultry  industry.      That's  what  R.  W. 
Dunlap,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture,  says. 

Mr.  Dunlap  drew  me  an  interesting  picture  of  the  development  of  a 
"back-yard  enterprise  into  one  of  our  foremost  branches  of  agriculture. 
It's  this  growth  from  a  sideline  activity  on  the  farm  into  a  specialized 
industry,  that  is  responsible  for  our  great  interest  in  egg  and  poultry 
prices. 

IThen  Mr.  Dunlap  said  "back-yard  enterprise"  he  gave  the  right  im- 
pression of  the  way  we  used  to  regard  poultry  raising.    It  was  ore  of  those 
things  we  took  for  granted.     It  wa,s  something  that  supplied  our  table,  and 
furnished  a  little  chicken  money  for  mother,  who  cared  for  the  flock. 

"'Jfnen  I  say  the  poultry  industry  is  now  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural enterprises,  what  docs  that  mean  to  you?"    Mr,  Dunlap  asked  me. 

"Oh,  something  near  v/heat,  or  cattle,"  I  answered. 

"Something  near  them;   true  enough,"  Mr.  Dunlap  said.     "But  above 
them.    Milk  and  milk  products  ranked  first  in  192S;  hogs,  second;  cotton 
and  cotton-seed,  third;  and  chj.ckens  and  eggs  fourth.      After  that  came 
your  beef  cattle  and  wheat. 
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"Along  with  the  distincticn  of  being  one  of  our  largest  farm  enter- 
prises," Mr.  Danlap  continued,   "goes  the  honor  of  "being  our  fastest-growing 
one.    In  fact,  the  poultry  population  of  the  country  has  increased  almost 
one-foLirth  just  since  1920." 

That's  a  rernarkalDle  record. 

"Research  and  science,"  accordir^  to  Mr.  Lunlap, "oxplrin  this  amazing 
development.  To  them  we  07/e  artificial  incubation  which  has  made  possible 
our  large  commercial  baby  chick  hatcheries  and  the  stove  brooder  v/hich  will 
take  care  of  large  flocks  of  chicks. 

"\7e  must  think  too  of  the  modem  hen.     She  produces  in  a  way  that 
was  not  dreamed  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.    And  then,  there's  the 
investigations  in  nutrition  through  which  we  learned  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  layers  in  relatively/  close  confinement," 

In  all  of  this,  Mr.  Irujilap  v/as  tracing  for  me  the  development  of  an 
incidental  farm  enterprise  into  a  great  specialized  industry.     And  in 
creeping  out  from  under  the  v/ing  of  the  general  farm,  it  has  changed  the 
poultry  production  map  of  the  United  States.      The  first  cQmi:iercial  poultry 
fams  were  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coa.sts.      How  we  see  than  spread- 
ing into  the  corn  belt,  the  South,  and  Southwest. 

"It's  this  specialization,"    Mr.  Dunlap  explained,  "that  has  made 
us  become  so  interested  in  poultry  prices  an-d  outlooks.     A  few  years  ago, 
we  took  poultry  and  egg  prices  as  a  matter  of  course.     Toda;;,",  the  welfare 
of  many  fanners  is  tied  up  in  them," 

"Mr,  Dunlap,"  I  said,   "you  have  mentioned  the  present  poultry  slump. 
You  s.lso  have  spoken  of  an  encouraging  long-time  outlook,    \7hen  do  we  reach 
the  turning  point?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,   "naturally  there  will  be  some  improvement  at 
various  seasons,   and  there  are    some  possibilities  of  increasing  poultry 
and  egg  consumption.    But  in  my  opinion,  we  can't  look  for  much  change 
until  prices  of  goods  in  general  rise.     That  is,"  he  added,  "unless  there 
is  a  very  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  poultry,'-' 

To  my  question  as  to  the  'oros-pects  for  that  decrease,  he  related 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.     He  pointed  out,  for 
instance,   the  big  increase  in  chick  production  during  1929»     The  hatch- 
eries started  off  in  full  blast  again  during  January  ahd  February  of  this 
year.    As  a  result,  we  had  50  per  cent  more  chicks  on  April  1  of  this 
year  than  we  did  at  the  same  time  in  1929-     Of  course,  this  rate  of  pro- 
duction didn't  last  long,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  flood  the  ma.rket  with 
pullet  eggs  early  last  fall.    That,  with  the  heavy  cold  storage  holdings, 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  prices. 
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In  the  light  of  all  this,  I  asked  Mr.  Lmilap  what  he  exp^ects  will 
happ  en  t  hi  s  spr  i  ng . 

"I'm  expecting  that  hatcher^i^ien  will  go  a  little  slower  in  1931," 

he  replied.     "Consider  wh^t  that  means  more  eggs  on  the  market.  But 

now,  looking  at  the  matter  from  ajiother  angle,  if  prices  continue  low, 
poultrymen  ma,y  cull  their  flocks  pretty  severely  so  that  production  will 
"be  less  during  the  spring  laying  season.  " 

"In  so  far  as  the  past  year's  concerned,  there's  one  "bright  spot,"" 
Mr.  Dunlap  said.     "That's  the  heavy  cons"umption  of  poultry,  caused  hy  low 
prices.     Dealers  sold  a  larje  qU-antity  of  fresh  poultry  as  well  as 
storage  stock. 

"But  as  for  eggs  that's  another  story.     There  v;as  a  low  con- 

S"umption  that  caused  a  lot  of  eggs  to  move  into  storage  and  few  to  come 
out.     That's  going  to  act  as  a  damper  on  egg  prices  until  the  end  of  the 
storage  in  Fehruary.    If,  in  the  meantime,   cons-umption  sho"jJ.d  increase 
or  if  production  should  he  cut  down  by  unfavorahlc  weather  during  the 
next  two  months,   the  m.arket  might  improve." 

It's  alwa^'"S  of  interest  to  us  what  the  storage  men  are  doing, 
especially  during  seasons  of  heavy  egg  production.    Mr*  Dunlap,  to  use 
his  own  words,  helieves  that  the  demand  for  storage  eggs  this  spring  is 
"likely  to  be  conservative." 

Here's  why.     The  storage  dealers  are  nov/  selling  eggs  tliat  they 
ho^aght  last  spring  at  b.  loss  of  ah  out  $2oUo  a  case, 

]\jow,  does  the  fate  of  txie  poultry  industry  depend  entirely  on  the 
general  level  of  prices,   on  all  comm.odi ti es?    Mr,  Dunlap  thinks  not. 
He  mentions  for  instance,  the  poe.sihility  of  incrdasing  the  cons-'omption 
of  poultry  and  eggs.      He  thinlis  Ihis  can  he  done  v/ithout  hurting  the 
sale  of  other  agricultural  products. 

•>7e  all  know  quite  well  the  value  of  eggs  as  food.    How  we  can  interest 
the  American  public  in  eating  more  of  them  is  our  problem.     "T/e  must  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  eggs  that  a,re  placed  on  the  consumer's  table,  for 
one  thing,"  Mr,  Dunlap  says.    "Another  thing,  we  must  sell  eggs  on  a 
graded  basis  so  that  the  buyer  can  be  sure  he's  getting  what  he  wants." 

There's  another  thing  that  the  assistant  secretary  points  out.  Y/ith 
egg  and  poultry  prices  what  they  are,  we  m.ust  cut  the  cost  of  production. 
He  mentions  in  this  connection  th^t  many  poultrymen  are  substituting  low- 
priced  feeds  such  as  wheat,  bran,  etc.,  for  high-priced  corn. 
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Eight  at  the  cutset,  you  reniGsnDer,  Ivir.  I>xilap  s-dd.  that  it's  the 
long  time  trends  in  the  poultry  industry  tho.t  shed  a  "bit  of  encourage- 
ment on  the  7/hole  situation.     To  show  what  he  means,  he  cites  what  has 
"been  happening  during  the  past  five  years,   even  in  the  p?,st  fifty  years# 
Since  1925,  the  sale  of  dressed  poultry  has  increased  10  per  cent.  In 
the  smc  five  years,  the  amount  that  the  farmer  gets  for  his  chickens 
also  lias  increased  10  per  cent. 

The  rapid  increase,   d'^oring  the  past  fifty  years,   of  our  non- 
agriculti;^-al  population  explains  part  of  this  improvement  in  the  market. 
The  good  wages  paid  to  industrial  v/orkers,   except  during  the  pa-st  year, 
has  also  helped.     Still  another  thing  is  the  levelirig  out  of  "broiler 
prices,   so  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  talkie  fowls  the  year  around. 

Tlu-OoLghout  his  talk  with  no,  L"r.  I^onlap  spoke  frr'jnkly  ahout  the 
prohlems  cesetting  the  poultry  industry.     But  he  is  optimistic.  "It 
seems  to  me,"  he  said,   "that  there  is  little  reason  for  poult rym en  to 
feel  discouraged  "because  of  our  present  slijmp.      It  is  to  "be  hoped,  how- 
ever,  that  they  lock  present  conditions  in  the  face  in  plrmiing  their 
1931  ^Dusincss." 
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AMOUl-"CZ.''.ir:TT ;    Your  ?am  Reporter  in  ITashir^ton  h^s  Just  told  you  ah  out 
a  trdk  he  noA  with  Mr,  H,  v7,  Dunlap,  assist^r^t  secretary  of  cgriculture, 
on  conditions  in  the  poultry  industry.     This  is  one  of  a  series  of  pro- 
grans  "brought  Lo  you  each  week  over  Station   through  the  cooperation 

of  the  U.   S.  Department  cf  ;^gri culture. 


